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OUR CEMETERIES 
by 


THE BIsHOP OF CLONFERT. 


S one travels through the Irish countryside, it is remarkable 

how many ruins of monasteries and churches catch the eye. 
These foundations, built on the top of the many hills that dot the 
landscape must, indeed, have made a pleasing sight four or five 
hundred years ago, verily beacons of spiritual life and light to the 
people and outward signs of the faith that burned brightly in their 
souls. When, however, we visit these ruins to-day, the sight is not 
so pleasing ; the blackened or battered walls lie crumbling; ivy 
alone keeps some of them standing, while, in the case of others, 
ivy, overgrown and centuries old, has been the cause of their des- 
truction ; stones from the ruins, some beautifully carved and 
engraven, are strewn about in all directions. What a pity that 
these ruins were allowed to fall into utter decay and that little or 
no effort was made to preserve these sentinels of days that are gone, 
these monuments that in decay, bear witness to the indes- 
tructible faith of our forebears ! Ireland is sometimes taunted as a 
country of ruins—perhaps so, but these are ruins that should make 
us proud. : 

And around the crumbling walls we find cemeteries, many of 
them in continuous use for five or six centuries or even longer, down 
to the present day. May I say here that I positively detest the 
word ‘ graveyard’ when applied to the burial places of the dead. 
“Cemetery ’ is the proper word to use, it is the Christian word and 
it is the word used by the church in its ritual and its ceremonies. 
Cemetery is a Greek word meaning a resting place or a sleeping 
place—and how truly it implies the Catholic belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead! In truth men do not die; “‘ they appear to die ”’ 
when the soul leaves the body, but they are only “ sleeping ”—“ in 
the sleep of peace ’’, let us hope—and their bodies are put to rest 
or ‘ to sleep’ in cemeteries to await their wondrous and terrific 
awakening on the Last Day, when the Archangel’s trumpet will 
summon them to arise and come to judgment. Cemetery ex- 
presses with precision our belief in the resurrection of the body, 
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These old cemeteries are, sad to say, in a worse condition than 
the ruins about which they crowd. Some years ago—in 1927, to 
‘be exact—the priests of this diocese and myself took counsel as to 
what we could do to improve them. We decided on a-course of 
action—a plan of campaign, and realising that a diocesan move- 
ment was more likely to succeed than if the priests individually 
undertook the work, I was asked to write a Pastoral Letter calling 
on the faithful in the diocese to improve their cemeteries according 
to the plan I was to outline in the Letter. A difficulty arose as to 
our right to interfere with them. 

At the pressing request of the Editor of The Furrow, a very 
welcome publication, I shall now give, with some slight changes, 
the Pastoral Letter I wrote in 1928 and afterwards I shall tell of 
the result of the appeal made in the Pastoral :— 

A reverent care of the dead is one of the common instincts 
of humanity: there is no people however barbarous that does not 
honour its dead. All civilised people show marked respect to their 
departed friends, as appears from the decorum and decency of 
their burial services and from the care and attention they pay to 
their burial places. We Catholics, however, should surpass all others 
in this respect, and believing as we do that the bodies of the dead 
will arise on the Last Day, we should look on it as a religious duty 
to bury them in holy ground and to take care of it as becomes the 
resting place of saints. In the old Catholic countries on the Con- 
tinent this feature of Catholic life is very evident. Their cemeteries 
are a wonder of order and neatness, so much so that in some cases 
they form the chief attraction of the locality for tourists and visitors. 
And in many of these countries there is a centuries-old custom we 
would do well to adopt. On certain fixed days every year the friends 
of the dead visit their graves, they tend them with tender hearts and 
loving hands and join in prayer for the repose of their souls. This 
grand custom springs from the conviction that the soul is immortal 
that the bodies of the dead will arise, and that souls and. bodies 
will again be united. 

While the Irish people are unsurpassed in their affection for 
their dead and in their suffrages for their souls, I am afraid they 
sadly lack that humane and religious sense that urges men to take 
care of the burial places of their dead. Our cemeteries are for the 
most part hopelessly neglected and their condition is deplorable. 
Thete is not one listening to this Letter who does not know ceme- 
teries that are a disgrace, not only to a Catholic, but even to a 
civilised people. Visit the cemeteries in the countryside, and what 
do you usually find? The boundary walls are broken down, so that 
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animals can trespass at will, forest and other trees, elder, white- 
thorn etc. abound, briars, nettles and all sorts of weeds flourish, 
headstones and crosses lean at all angles, while some lie broken on 
the ground, wreaths broken and trampled upon. There are no 
walks, there is no way of getting through ‘‘ God’s acre ”’ except over 
the graves of His dead. Some cemeteries, moreover, are so over- 
crowded that frequently scenes are witnessed in making new graves, 
or rather in remarking old ones that should never be seen in 
Christian countries. Once a man is buried, his bones or his coffin 
should not be interfered with. He was buried to await the sound of 
the Archangel’s Trumpet on the Last Day and not the callous 
inspection of others ten or twelve years after death. 

While we undoubtedly care deeply for our dead, we do not, 
it seems, admit to the dishonour and shame of the appaling neglect 
of their resting places. I write this Letter in the hope that once 
your attention is called to your unconcern and apathy towards the 
condition of your cemeteries immediately your better instincts will 
move you to action. 

The cemetery is a holy, sacrosanct place—the holiest on 
earth except the church. ‘ Cemeteries are holy ground blessed by 
the church and consecrated as resting places of the souls’. The 
blessing of a cemetery is very impressive. It is performed by a 
bishop veiled in purple and mitre, the crozier in his hand. Five 
crosses are erected in the plot to be blessed, one in the centre and 
the other four at the extremities. Candles are lighted on the crosses. 
The bishop, assisted by his ministers, goes round the whole plot 
reciting psalms and sprinkling holy water. The crosses are in- | 
censed and special prayers are said, in one of which he beseeches 
‘that this cemetery may be cleansed, blessed, sanctified and 
consecrated so that the bodies here resting may, after their span 
of life, deserve on the Last Day together with their blessed souls, 
the joys of eternal life, through Christ Our Lord. Amen.’ By 
this extremely solemn blessing the Church wishes to impress on the 
minds of her children how holy a place is the cemetery. How 
unbecoming, then, and how opposed to Catholic instinct and Catho- 
lic teaching to have our cemeteries in their present unholy condition! 

In former times the cemetery was usually attached to the 
church ; the field in which the church was built became the burial 
place of the congregation, as they wished to await the Resurrection 
near the Altar at which they worshipped during life. It was also 
more convenient for the carrying out of the sacred ceremonies of 
the burial service. The Church provides the faithful with hallowed, 
consecrated ground for their burial, because their bodies are holy 
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and hence, when they return to dust, it is meet that it should be in 
a holy place. Yes, the bodies of the faithful are holy as well as 
their souls ; they were washed in Baptism, frequently nourished 
during life with the living Bread that came down from heaven, and 
they were anointed with Holy Oil in Baptism, Confirmation and 
finally in Extreme aan. Truly our bodies are Temples of the 
Holy Ghost. 

I now put before you a scheme or plan to improve our 

cemeteries, and I ask in all confidence that the priests and people 
will see it is carried out in every parish of the diocese The scheme 
is as follows:— 
First: A local committee should be formed to take charge of every 
cemetery. The committee is to consist of the Parish Priest or the 
Curate and five men elected by those who have grave plots in the 
cemetery. I would ask that the most suitable men possible be 
selected for the committee, and when they are selected the others 
should not make difficulties for them but on the contrary they 
should co-operate and assist them in beautifying God’s garden— 
the resting place of the people of the district and the scene of their 
resurrection. 

The business of the committee is to put the plan into operation, 
to put and keep the cemetery in proper repair, to conduct the letting 
of graves and to superintend all work that is required to improve 
the cemetery. 

It might be well if an election were held every year, not 
necessarily that a new committee be appointed. 

Second: When the committee is formed, it should set to work 
immediately. It should first draw up im all its details a plan of the 
work required so that there will be no divided counsels, no differences 
of opinion, no loss of time when the members meet at the cemetery 
to begin their task. 

Third: The members of the committee should gather together— 
an announcement may be made in the church on the preceding 
Sunday—on a fixed day and at a fixed hour, the men of the district 
who will, I feel sure, give some days of free labour to the godly work 
of tending and beautifying the sleeping places of their kith and kin. 
On the day and at the hour appointed all the members of the com- 
' mittee should be present to direct and superintend the work. 

As cemeteries vary so much in their condition and require- 
ments, it is not possible to outline in detail a plan applicable to all, 
but to enable the committees to draw up their plans, I submit the 
following as essential requirements for every cemetery. 
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1. The boundary wall must be so high and so firmly built that 
there can be no trespass. This is most important. It is almost 
sacriligious to allow cattle or sheep or other animals to graze or 
the graves of the dead, and it is impossible for the cemetery to be 
kept properly, if animals can break in. There should, moreover, 
be a good strong gate, which should usually be left locked and the 
key held by a responsible person appointed by the committee. 
2. All trees should be cut down and taken away, and the butts and 
roots removed. The greatest care must be taken in felling the trees 
to prevent accidents and to ensure that no head-stones are broken. 
Bushes, briars, nettles and weeds of all kinds are to be removed 
from the roots. This will entail hard, strenuous work ; it may be 
that the whole surface has to be dug up, all stones and roots of 
weeds removed, and the whole plot levelled and grass seeds sown, 
or it may mean that tons of earth from the road side or from near- 
by unnecessary ditches will be brought in and spread over the 
surface to level it. The high, unsightly mounds over the graves 
are to be levelled and in making new graves no mounds over six 
inches high should be allowed. It will be impossible to keep the 
cemetery properly if mounds of varying heights and lengths and 
shapes are scattered through it in all directions and in no order. 
For the same reasons graves that have fallen in should be filled up. 
As far as possible the surface should be so uniformly level and so 
free from stones, weeds etc., that a lawn mower can be used on it. 
3. All head-stones and crosses that need attention should be 
straightened, if they have fallen they should be erected and firmly 
fixed in their original positions, but if for any reason this can’t be 
done—they may be badly broken, for example, or it may be im- 
possible to know their original positions—they should be carefully 
removed to the interior of the ruined church or if there are not 
ruins, they should be placed upright leaning against the boundary 
wall. They should not be used to mark the graves of others, 
‘neither should they be used for any utilitarian purpose whatever. 
Old ruins will cause trouble but the faithful must do all they 
can to preserve these shelters and sanctuaries of many Irish saints, 
silent sentinels of the glory that was ours. If they are covered 
with ivy, the ivy should be cut at the roots and left to decay—in 
a few years it can be easily removed; if, however, removal of the 
ivy would hasten their decay it is better not to cut the ivy from the 
ruins but to trim it periodically and keep it within reasonable bounds. 
If the ruins can be repaired, this should be done if the expense is 
not too great. There are many of these ruins that the Board of 
Works ought to take over and preserve as national monuments. 
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4. Every grave plot should be distinct and separated from other 
plots. The owners of the graves should mark out their own plots 
by a kerb of stone or cement or, at least, by a margin cut in the 
earth surrounding the plot. This margin ought to be six inches 
wide if possible. These plots, as I have already stated, should be 
constantly attended to by their respective owners—the grass kept 
trimmed, the margin kept distinctly marked, etc. 

In some of the overcrowded cemeteries, it may not be easy 

to find out the exact limits of grave plots. The committees must 
be careful not to infringe on the rights of any individual. Religious 
and family sentiment of the people must be considered, and there 
is to be no tampering with a grave plot, if the owner objects. I feel 
sure, however, that no one will be unreasonable or will object to 
the work I am suggesting. 
5. Good gravelled walks should, where possible, be made around 
the cemetery and through it to enable people to visit any grave they 
wish without walking over older graves. Of course these walks are 
not to be made over existing graves. The graves of the dead are 
sacred and holy, and it is at least unbecoming and unseemly to 
walk on them. 

And in the centre a Calvary or Crucifix should be erected. 
We all wish to have our last sleep under the arms of the Cross—and 
what more fitting ornament to the resting place of our dead than 
the figure of our Crucified Redeemer, the hope of our resurrection ! 

When this necessary and indispensable cleaning-up of the 
cemeteries is done, you will be able to set about beautifying them, 
but we must not disguise their purpose. They are burial places of 
the dead and not pleasure gardens for the living. It is scarcely 
becoming their sombre character to have them crowded with 
flowers: evergreen shrubs are more appropriate. An edging of 
flowers by the walks and some flowers here and there are quite 
becoming, but it is opposed to the ideal of the Church to have the 
cemeteries a blaze and riot of colour. Flowers should not be grown 
on the graves themselves—I may add the hope that by this time 
we all realise that artificial wreaths are an abomination and should 
not be used to profane the graves of the dead. 

When all the work I have sketched for you is done, it will be 
necessary for you to keep the cemeteries in order, or otherwise they 
will fall back in time to their present deplorable condition. Con- 
sequently I would ask the committees to call the owners of the 
grave-plots to come to the cemeteries twice a year—say the first 
week in Lent and in the first week of November—to continue their 
good work. The boundary wall should be examined, the walks 
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should be scuffled and gravel applied if necessary, all weeds and 
rank grass removed from the unoccupied portions—and a general 
overhaul of the whole cemetery undertaken. The duty, honour, and 
the privilege of tending each grave plot must devolve on the owners. 
This should be a labour of love, as the owners may perform this 
duty as love urges or as opportunity offers—when, for example, 
they attend funerals in the cemetery. 


- Although I have out-run the space allotted to me by the Editor, 

I feel I should answer a question my readers would like to put to 
me—what was the response to the appeal ? Well, the response was 
truly astounding. Every cemetery in the diocese was improved: 
in all without a single exception, the boundary walls and gates 
were repaired, trees were felled and removed, briars and weeds were 
taken up from their roots, graves were levelled, loose stones taken 
away, head-stones and crosses re-erected, the old ruins were 
attended to and walks were made where possible—in a word, every- 
thing I asked to be done was attempted in every cemetery, and was 
successfully accomplished in over go per cent of the cemeteries. 

The priests told me seventy, eighty and even a hundred men 
met them on the fixed day at the cemeteries, so many indeed that 
they had to take them in relays of twenty or so on different days. 
The men worked for days even for weeks, often in cold and bitter 
weather, until the work was finished. When required they brought 
horses and carts to remove loose stones—z5 tons from one large 
cemetery ! or to bring clay from the road side to fill hollows or to 
give depth to the earth—oftentimes 70 or 80 cartloads. And their 
horses were used to drag from the earth the roots of the trees. 

The priests and people continue year after year to meet for a 
day early in Lent and a day early in November, to keep their 
cemeteries in good order—and there is a holy, stimulating rivalry 
between the parishes as to which of them has the best kept cemetery. 

What we have attempted has been done elsewhere, and 
possibly with even better results. Individual priests up and down 
country have shown fine initiative in attending to the accumulation 
of neglect in our cemeteries. I have been delighted on occasions 
at the condition of cemeteries I have noticed up and down the 
country. But no honest person will deny that there is much, very 
much yet to be done. 

And as a last word,what a fund of local history is at hand in 
our old cemeteries! Perhaps on another occasion a paper will be 
written on this. 


St. Brendan’s, Joun DIGNAN 
Coorheen, Loughrea. Bishop of Clonfert. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE RECEPTION? 


by 


JAMES MacLouGu Lin. 


A certain priest (whose name modesty forbids me to mention) 
once had the task of instructing converts, once or twice a week. 
He realised that he ought not (and could not) lecture like Dr. 
So-and-So in college, so he made his instructions simple, and fancied 
he was quite a good instructor indeed. As time passed, however, 
after having put an occasional question and having got occasional 
queries that were entirely irrelevant to what he was talking about, 


it began to dawn on him that he was just not getting it across. So- 


he lowered his estimate of the converts’ knowledge and their 
respective capacity. But further experience made further depres- 
sion necessary. For example, after years of proving (?) that Christ 
was divine, something prompted him one day to ask what divine 
meant. After a pause a young lady replied: ‘‘ Something very 
beautiful.” She was thinking of the gown department. Further 
depression followed. 

The result of it all was that he discovered an important prin- 
ciple. And even though it took a number of years, it was well 
worth discovering. It is: You cannot assume too little; you cannot 
possibly be too simple. 

I mention the matter of teaching converts because it gave me 
a chance of discovering what probably I should never otherwise 
have thought of. (Let me here apologise in advance for the frequent 

use made of the first person. This sort of paper calls for it and has 
made me cast all modesty to the winds). Ifa priest never teaches 
adults except from the pulpit, he has little chance of ever knowing 
what the reception is like. “‘ St. Chrysostom frequently interrupted 
his discourse to put questions in order to make sure he was being 
understood.’’—Cath. Encyc. VII. P.444. All we have to judge by 
is an appearance of attentiveness. And that can be deceptive. 
The man who is gazing at you with a thoughtful frown is probably 
only wondering if his rheumatism has come to stay, or if he will 
be home in time to let the wife out. 

Of course, from time to time we all do accidentally discover 
_amiazing lacunas in people’s knowledge of the faith. I once heard 
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a layman (a professional man and a “ born” Catholic) being told - 
how at the consecration the substance of bread is changed into 
our Lord’s body, while the appearances remained. He easily 
grasped what the teaching was and was delighted to have it, but 


' declared and reiterated that he had never heard it before. Every 


priest has probably had similar experiences. 

Incidentally, in explaining the Mass do we realize that except 
for the few (men) who have learned to serve Mass, hardly any of 
our people have ever seen what the priest does at the altar table ? 
I am told that the short film explaining the Mass has been a revela- 
tion to many even quite well-educated people. 

But if we cannot question our congregations we can question 
the children in school. They know all the answers. But put them 
a question that is off the record and you will get some answers 
that will nearly make you wish you had kept to the record. I once 
asked a fourth standard where Bethlehem was. I merely wanted to 
see what sort of answers they would give. I got: in Jerusalem; 
in the Garden of Gethsemani; on Mt. Olivet. 

Now these answers were revealing. They revealed that the 
children’s whole ideas concerning our Lord’s life were cloudy and 
unreal. They had never thought of Bethlehem as a real village. 
And the suspicion was that much of the rest of their knowledge 
was equally cloudy and unreal. They betray it in their lilting 
voices. Surely, by the way, we have here one of the reasons why 
a number of our people abandon the faith with such little hesitation 
when they leave Ireland. Nobody lightly abandons what he really 
appreciates. d 

‘Now this has an important bearing on how we should address 
our people from the pulpit. For after all most of them are people 
who attended only a primary school; and, in country districts at 
any rate, many of them attended only very irregularly. Many of 
them while at school never got far beyond the parrot work. Indeed 


‘some children, incredible though it may seem, while not mentally 


deficient are still illiterate when they reach school-leaving age. 
A good proportion of our people have never read any book on 
Catholic teaching. Such people, therefore, have not much more 
than a child’s knowledge of their faith. Further, many people can 
never follow any kind of close reasoning, or grasp any but the 
broadest distinctions. 

This is not all meant to suggest that Irish congregations are 
less sharp-witted than others. Indeed: the opposite is probably 
true. But in any congregation there are many below the average 
standard; and if the gospel injunction is to teach ‘‘ every creature ” 
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it surely applies in a special way to everyone in our own flocks. 
When Jesus sent the Baptist’s disciples back to relate to John the 
wonders they had seen and heard, it is interesting to note what 
He reserved for the climax: “‘ the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” The poor will generally be the less well-educated. 


Take the questions of using simple language. It is not big 
words of the ——ousness and ——osity class that will impede our 
message. Indeed an odd man-eating growl may help to make the 
people sit up and listen. (Though the law of diminishing returns 
has to be borne in mind). What gets between us and the people 
are the technical terms we were brought up on. We are so used 
to the language of the schools that we can easily forget that it zs 
a technical language, as strange to lay ears as ohms and amperes— 
maybe stranger. 

Technical words have their proper place. They are labels 
which save us the need for repeating their full and precise content, 
and so are indispensable in our studies. (Though, even in college, 
is there not a danger that students may develop the trick of juggling 
about with terms and “ texts”’, say in the grace tract, without 
properly assimilating the ideas they represent ?) True, in preaching 
there are some very common terms such as grace, sanctifying grace, 
infallibility, victim, proximate occasion, which we can hardly get 
on without, though we have to make sure that the people under- 
stand them. And some terms such as nature, substance, person, 
call for a very adequate explanation. 

But if the thing defined is a matter not very often touched 
upon, it is doubtful if the label, the technical term, is worth its 
keep. We can surely talk about the cardinal virtues, for example, 
or the theological, or infused, virtues without using those strange 
terms. We can speak of “‘ something God uses as a means for 
conveying grace to us” without invoking the special term “ ex- 
ternal grace”. The same applies to words like indissolubility, 
jocose (lies), servile (work), hyperdulia, a sacramental, omni- 
presence. If we explain the thing, we do not make it any clearer 
by tacking on a Latin name to it. That only makes what is simple 
look difficult. 

There are other terms again which are almost worse than use- 
less if they mislead. As they will, if they have several meanings 
and the common one is not the one we intend. Such words would 
be ones like: satisfaction, revelation, tradition, merit, pure (con- 
fused with sinless) spirits, deadly (confused with mortal) sins, 
scandal—confused with defamatory conversation. Was not St. 
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. Augustine as a boy puzzled by the two meanings of Prevent, O 
Lord? 

As an example of how we slip up: a popular book tells its 
readers that the soul is the principle of life. Nine out of ten of 
its readers would think this a misprint and ask: the principal 
what? Another book, widely used as a school text-book, says 
that the world around us is a sensible proof of the existence of God. 
If we had the housekeeper’s views on what kind of a sign is a 
“sensible ” sign, we should probably never use the expression in 
the pulpit again. (Incidentally, what kind of a sign is it that is 
not sensibilis?) Even such a common expression as the Old Testa- 
_ ment may not always be understood, as I once discovered. 

Apart from strictly technical words there are many others such 
as salutary, efficacious, reparation, precept, propitiation, mediator, 
temporal, faculties of the soul, “ figure”’, and dozens like them 
_ which our subject-matter would seem almost to demand. Such 
words may be hard to avoid; but is no harm to have in mind that 
most people neyer hear them except in sermons, and if they are 
never explained these people may be but dimly aware of their 
meaning. 

We have to look, then, on theological terms as tabloids of 
theology or capsules of ‘“‘ theology essence’, which have to be 
expanded into explanations, somewhat after the manner of dehy- 
drated food, which has to be wetted before it is made ready for 
consumption. 

It requires study and preparation to eliminate theological 
terms, and when we have done that we have done much. But not 
all. The sermon may still be neither clearly heard nor clearly 
taken in. There are such “ interferences ” as coughing, draughts, 
' wriggling children, crying babies, passing traffic. And besides 
those things which are without, the preacher has to overcome a 
‘certain amount of “ sermon-resistance’”’ which is within, in the 
form of those distractions that flit about the mind like bats in a 
belfry. : 

Now a preacher cannot hope to overcome all these obstacles 
unless he is at least clearly heard. That is the barest minimum. 
But that will profit little unless he can secure and hold the people’s 
interest. He has to make listeners of his hearers. He can only 
do that by being more interesting than the thoughts that are dis- 
tracting them. It is not always easy to be fresh and interesting, 
but the least we should aim at is the kind of speaking that can be 
easily followed. If people find the going hard, they just drop out. 
Newspapers, advertisers, lecturers on the radio, always keep in 
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- mind the intelligence and interest-capacity of the people they are 
addressing. They know that if they are to be understood they 
have to address the people in the lanuage the people are used to. 
In other words, that the reception can only be per modum recipientis. 

We all take good care to be understood, when we have to deal 
with some important matter. We recognise that “ this is a time 
for plain speaking’”’. An important public announcement about, 
say, the need for a new school will probably expressed in very 
straightforward language. Or, to find another illustration, com- 
pare a Civil Service directive with, say, an instruction issued to a 
commander in war. The serious nature of such instructions de- 
mands that there be no possibility of misunderstanding, and so 
they are models of simplicity and directness. 

The church is at war, as never before. It is a time for plain 
speaking. The Pope himself has given us a lead in having the 
psalms delivered to us in plain language. The church is getting 
more premissive of the use of the vernacular in the less essential 
parts of the Ritual. Our Douay Bible has been translated on both 
sides of the Atlantic, not only to obtain a greater faithfulness to 
the original, but so that we may have the Scriptures in the kind 
of language we are more familiar with. For the same reason 
Thomas Merton, to give him his lay-name, advocates better trans- 
lations than we have in our prayer-manuals, describing the language 
we often find there, taken as it is straight from Latin or French, 
as pidgin English. Catechisms also are being revised in various 
countries and every revision is a step towards greater simplicity. 


Simplicity of language need not make a discourse common- 
place or dull. A simple explanation, for example, carries its own 
interest. The phrase: The First Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
probably as cloudy for many people as the children’s Bethlehem 
on Mt. Olivet. A simple explanation of it would surely interest. 
them. “I like to be told something I never knew before ’’ someone 
once said, referring to preaching. Nor need simplicity exclude the 
luxury of eloquence. There is probably no finer public speaker 
than Mr. Winston Churchill. Yet his style could be described as 
simple. Like Mark Antony, he knows his audience and he never 
forgets the common touch. It is significant of the importance he 
attaches to plain speech that, at the height of England’s crisis in 
1940 he thought it worth while to send round a circular to Civil 
servants urging them to cut down verbiage and to cut out “ officia- 
lese jargon” and to use “ the short expressive phrase even if it 


is conversational ”’. 
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But we have within our own treasury the supreme example of 
what speech and writing should be. We have the Scriptures. In 
the gospels we have what will always be the model for preachers, 
the preaching of our divine Master. ‘‘ Never did man speak like 
this man ’’. Jesus, of course, is Truth itself and He came to convey 
the truth to us. But let us note the way in which He conveyed it. 
He accommodated His words to the minds of those He was addres- 
sing. ‘‘ He knew what was in man’. He knew His people, and 
so His illustrations are taken from their every-day life and from the 
scene around: a vine tree and its branches, a field ripe for harvesting, 
a man building a house, a woman baking. 

Next to the Scriptures, the most popular books of spiritual 
reading we have are probably the Imitation of Christ and St. 
Francis de Sales’ Introduction to the Devout Life. Again it is signi- 
ficant that both of these books are noted for their directness and 


simplicity, St. Francis deliberately using “‘ plain and intelligible 


language ”’ as he says in his foreword. 

What shall we do then? Well, if the preacher is a very clever 
theologian he need only in the first place refresh himself now and 
again by dipping into one of his college prize-books. (I picture 
him imbibing its learning in large draughts, holding the leather- 
bound volume in one hand whilst, perhaps, with the other he gently 
strokes a purring cat.) If he has also the gift of exposition, and 
in addition knows his people, the circumstances of their lives, the 
things that interest and appeal to them, their difficulties and 
limitations, then his task is simplicity itself. He has only like the 
Ancient Mariner to ‘‘ speak on” and his people “ cannot choose 
but hear ”’. 

Few of us, however, have those rare gifts. Perhaps we can 
hardly manage even the Latin. In any case we do not find text- 
books very inspiring. But we need not worry—thanks to those 
who have given us the wisdom of the schools in the fresh language 
of to-day. Though good theologians do more than just paraphrase 
the older writers. Nothing positively new can of course be added, 
but there is always a slight changing of emphasis, partly due to a 
natural development (investigation of the nature of the sacrifice 
of the Mass, for example) and partly in response to a changing 
deployment of the forces opposing us. 

There are, for example, to mention a few with which the present 
writer happens to be acquainted, the books of Abbot Marmion. 

_If these have not exactly broken new ground they have given us in 
simple language a conception of Christ, and the meaning of mem- 
bership of His church, which only privileged people had before his 
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time. Bishop Hedley’s books cover more ground and are parti- 
cularly suitable for our purpose. There is the excellent little A 
Map of Life by F. J. Sheed and his larger Theology and Sanity—a 
storehouse of digested theology. Catholic Evidence Training Out- 
lines is also very suitable for our purpose being a sort of field-work 
text-book. The compilers, Maisie Ward and F. J. Sheed, as the 
result of their Catholic Evidence work and the questions they get, 
have become better acquainted than most people with the preju- 
dices, the half-learning, and withal the aspirations of the ordinary 
man of to-day. One sentence from their book will give an idea 
of its nature: “‘ For a modern crowd it is a waste of time to prove 
that the Bible is not the sole rule of Faith... it is not necessary 
to warn,people against an exaggerated reliance upon a book which 
they never read at all”. Dr. W. Moran’s What is Christianity ? 
is delightfully clear, and his C.T.S. booklets on the Redemption 
and the Mass are particularly useful. There are also many excellent 
monographs such as Fr. Joyce’s Grace, and in recent times some 
excellent and readable books on the Mass. Best of all perhaps are 
Abbot Vonier’s books. For sheer reasoning expressed in simple 
language they are in a class all of their own. 

Books such as these help the preacher to clarify his own 
thoughts. And, needless to say, unless his own thoughts are 
absolutely clear he cannot make them clear to others. Nemo dat 
and all that. Incidentally, we may find if we try to set down our 
ideas on paper, that thay are often not quite as clear as we fancied. 
But good books do more than inform. They stimulate the 
reader. This is specially true of Fr. Martindale’s books. His 
St. Paul (unfortunately out of print for a good while) both in 
its biographical and theological chapters, is a perfect example of 
the kind of exposition this paper is trying to advocate. 

Once the reader is stimulated, his words will come easily— 
and they will be his own words. Never is a man more effective in 
his speech than when he is stirred. When he is angry he scolds 
most eloquently—and in the language of the people. When he 
admires someone very much he is warm in his praises. If he is 
keen on a hobby he likes to explain it at length to his friends. 
If he is a politician he will never tire of proving that in his party 
alone the salvation of the country lies. Lift all that up into the 
sphere of preaching, spiritualise the matter and the motive, and 
we have the preacher who makes you feel sin to be a wicked thing, 
who can inspire pleople with the love of God and His saints, will 
lucidly explain the Creed, and can give a convincing account of the 
nature and mission of the Church. 
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For the intellect can be stirred as well as the emotions. When 
a man is impressed by logic and neat argument, when his notional 
assent has become real (to use Newman’s terms) he has a sort of 
urge to share his convictions with others. Bonum est diffusivum 
sut. That is why communism is so self-propagating. That is 
why it is often spoken of as a creed. 

It may be of interest to quote here from a letter of Newman’s 
which was first published in The Sower in 1924. It was written in 
1868 to two Maynooth students who had written to him for advice 
on the preparation and delivery of sermons. In his answer Dr. 
Newman wrote: ‘“‘ The great thing seems to be to have your sub- 
ject distinctly before you, to think it over till you have got it 
perfectly in your mind; to take care that it should be one subject, 
not several; to sacrifice every thought, however good and clever, 


which does not tend to bring out your one point, and to aim earn- 


estly and supremely to bring home that one point to the minds of 

our hearers... One should never aim at being eloquent. He 
should keep his idea in view, and write sentences over and over 
again till he has expressed his meaning accurately, and forcibly and 
in a few words. He should aim at being understood by his hearers. 
He should use words which are most likely to be understood... 
He who is ambitious will never write well, but he who tries to say 
simply and exactly what he feels or thinks, what religion demands, 
what faith teaches, what the gospel promises, will be eloquent with- 
out intending it.”’ 

A certain priest (whose name I know not) used to make it a 
practice to speak over the heads of the people about once a year 
just to show that he could do that, too, if he liked. There may, 
indeed, be special or solemn occasions when a more lofty address 
is not out of place. But for the rest of the time we would do well 
to remember that the man in the street does not acquire new mental 
powers when he becomes on Sunday the man in the seat. Same 


man, different clothes. 


St. Eunan’s College, JAMES MacLoucGHLIN. 
Letterkenny. 
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THE HONAN CHAPEL 


by 
M. J. O’KELLy. 


"Tht the Chapel of University College, Cork is known as 
the Honan Chapel and most commonly referred to under that 
title is only right, for its building would not have been 
possible but for the munificent benefaction of the late Isabella 
Honan, a member of a Cork family distinguished in the commercial 
life of the city. Indeed so long as the chapel stands, so long too 
will the name of Honan be associated with it. 

In administering the Honan Bequest funds, the late Rev. 
Sir John O’Connell acquired as a residential hall for students the 
building now known as the Honan Hostel and he realised that such 
a hall would not be complete without a fitting and convenient 
place wherein the religious needs of the students could be adequate- 
ly catered for. To him, then, must go the credit for initiating the 
project, but not only for this. It was his idea that the chapel should 
be built in native Irish style of architecture—Hiberno-Romanesque 
—and with never failing energy he gave much thought to the many 
details of its design and he personally supervised every stage of 
the work.. In this he had as his architect the late James F. Mc- 
Mullen, Cork, and between them they erected a building which is 
truly Irish not only in the materials of which it is constructed but 
also in its very essence. 

Its roots are firmly planted in the Ireland which gave us 
Clonmacnoise, Clonfert Cathedral, Cormac’s Chapel and a host of 
others. Indeed it is as if a ripe seed, dropped in the soil from its 
parent plant in the Ireland of pre-Norman times before Irish art 
and enterprise had been killed by the overpowering foreigner, had 
suddenly sprung into life again and burst forth into vigorous bloom 
after centuries of dormancy in the ground. But this is not to say 
that the building is a mere copy of some ancient example. Various 
features are undoubtedly based upon, and reminiscent of some of 
those of well known ruins, but these details, often freely treated, 
are welded into a composition which does justice and honour to 
the past while yet being infused with the life-blood of to-day. 
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The chapel is a living thing—not the pale ghost of a long dead 
architectural mode, and it is true to say that the spirit of faith 
which enabled our ancient forefathers to build the wondrous little 
churches and oratories that we cherish even as ruins to-day, can 
strongly be felt in the shadow of this chapel. The centuries of 
strife have been bridged, and the native architecture of one 
thousand years ago has taken a step forward in its course of 
development. 

The chapel is very fittingly dedicated to St. Finnbarr because 
it stands on a site which must have been part of his own monastery 
—a site which is but a very short distance removed from the 
very spot on which he must have set up his first oratory at Cork. 
It is surely a striking coincidence, too, that beside the chapel now 
under his patronage, there flourishes another great school—a 
school which as his did in its time, imparts knowledge to students 
from many foreign lands, while the daily Mass celebrated within 
the chapel perpetuates the living faith which be brought to the 
valley of the Lee more than thirteen centuries ago. 

The approach from the College quadrangle is by a path-way 
through the gardens. Rounding the corner of the Honan Biological 
Institute, one comes suddenly upon the chapel. Its clean and 
direct lines which are free from fussy ornament, and the gleaming 
whiteness of its stonework at once make a direct appeal and a 
deep impression. One’s eyes range over its west gable and along 
the horizontal lines of its sides; upward to the highest point of the 
cone-capped round tower and back again to the decorations of the 
door-way. The simple dignity of it all is irresistible. 

Without entering, it is clear that the plan is a straight-forward 
one: an oblong nave entered through a door-way in the west 
gable ; a square-ended chancel at the east end; a small sacristy 
which projects from the north side at the point of junction of nave 

and chancel; beneath the sacristy a heating chamber and above it, 

rising from the top of its wall, the round tower which here fulfils 
the function of campanile. The dimensions though modest are 
greater than ‘those of most of the ancient buildings. The nave is 
72 feet long by 28 feet wide and the chancel is 26 feet by 18 feet. 
An inscription at the righthand base of the gable wall tells that the 
foundation stone was laid on 18 May, 1915 by Most Rev. Thomas A. 
O’Callaghan, D.D., lord bishop of Cork and that the building work 
was done by Messrs. John Sisk and Son, also of Cork. 

Attention will first be concentrated on the west gable. In 
the centre is the door-way in three orders. That is to say three 
receding arch-rings resting on pairs of engaged columns form the 
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immediate surround to the door itself. The arch-rings are carved 
in the traditional early Irish fashion of chevrons, bead and pellet 
mouldings and saltires while the caps of the columns which support 
them are cut as human heads representing six of the well known 
Munster saints: Coleman of Cloyne; Gobnet of Ballyvourney; 
Declan. of Ardmore; Finnbarr of Cork; Ita of Limerick; and 
Brendan of Kerry. In the spaces between the heads, the hair is 
intertwined to form an interlacement of great intricacy and beauty 


Surmounting the door-way is a triangular pediment or ‘ tan- 
gent’ gable as it is called, within the tympanum of which is an 
image of Finnbarr garbed in the raiment of a bishop. The figure 
was sculptured by Oliver Sheppard, R.H.A. On either side of the 
door are blank arcades, a form of decoration found in some of the 
early churches and one which is used in this chapel as one of the 
basic motifs. 


As was usual in the early buildings the side walls project 
slightly beyond the face of the gable to form what are called anéae. 
These projections here are crowned with cone-capped arcaded 
drums probably inspired by the conical roofs of the round towers, 
but a better architectural effect might have been gained if the 
antae had been allowed to support a projecting barge course which 
would suggest the overhanging roofs of the early churches. Apart 
from this, it would have cast a heavy shadow on the upper part of 
the gable thereby giving it more interest and a greater depth of 
‘relief’, especially since the whiteness of the local limestone of 
which the chapel is built, tends to give a somewhat flat effect. The 
early buildings were constructed in warm-toned sandstones in 
which the effects of light and shade did not ‘require the same 
consideration since the very nature of the brown stone gave a 
quality to the walls not possible in a light coloured medium. 


I feel too that perhaps the proportion of width to height in 
the gable is not quite correct. A greater height and a steeper 
pitch to the line of the roof (and of course also to the line of the 
door-way tangent gable) would, I think, have made the front more 
impressive. Perhaps also the three-light window above the door 
tends to make the latter look more squat than it really is. Those 
who know Roscrea will realise at once, of course, that the whole 
facade is based on the surviving gable of the ancient St. Cronan’s 
church in that town. 


If one might voice a final criticism of the exterior it is that 
a better effect might have been obtained if coursed ashlar work 
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had been used throughout instead of squared rubble, as a glance 
at the tower will show. But these are small points and are merely 
personal views with which others may not agree. 


Passing by the door of oiled oak with its protective wrought- 
iron grille of interlaced work, one is rendered breathless by the 
beauty of the interior. Here everything is perfection and here 
everything irresistibly leads the eye upward to the tabernacle 
and the Real Presence therein. Amidst the austerity of the nave 
there is much detail to catch the eye, but it does not distract, and 
such decoration as there is, both that which is incorporated in the 
architectural treatment as well as in the stained-glass windows and 
mosaic floor, conveys a feeling of movement towards the altar, so 
much so that willy-nilly one is impelled forward. 


The nave walls are divided into bays, each bay being further 
divided into groups of three blank arcades. These arcades form 
a dado and they serve to break the surface and give interest and 
movement to the design. Above the arcades are the windows and 
rising above the round heads of these is the white barrel-vaulted 
ceiling. The arcading and other architectural decorations are cut 
in grey limestone, and this set against the snow-white background 
of the upper parts of the walls and ceiling, creates a memorable 
impression. The chevron motif has been used throughout and no 
two of the column caps are alike in design. 


Looking at the floor at one’s feet just within the entrance, one 
sees the sun and stars of the heavens surrounded by the signs of 
the zodiac. In the central passage-way between the last two 
benches, a great and curious beast lifts his head and from his mouth 
flows a mighty river which passes up the centre of the nave. In 
its waters are seen many strange monsters and fish, all journeying 
towards the altar. In front of the sanctuary the waters divide and 
a fanciful beast, half serpent, half whale, basks upon the surface 

of the central stream, while in the water to right and left, various 
land animals drink and are nourished from this, the River of Life. 
On either side are seen all the creatures of the earth. Animals from. 
distant climes intermingle with the homely ox, sheep and squirrel, 
while exotic and brilliantly hued birds fly in and out among many 
kinds of forest trees. Within the sanctuary different panels depict 
the sun and moon, stars shooting across the sky, wind, rain, ice 
and snow, fire and water, mountain and plain, flowers and fruit 
and all things created by God. Celtic interlacements and zoo- 
morphs with fantastically interwoven limbs—the little beasts so 
loved by the ancient Irish manuscript illuminators—form a border 
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for the whole. This wonderful design, carried out in brilliant 
colours, was inspired by the words of the canticle of the Three 
Children in the Fiery Furnace (Daniel, III, 57-86). 


Benedicite, omnia opera Domini, Domino: 
_ Laudate et superexaltate Eum in Saecula... 
Benedicite, Maria et flumina, Domino. 
Benedicite, cete et omnia quae moventur in aquis, Domino. . . 
Benedicite, omnes volucres coeli, Domino. 
Benedicite, omnes bestiae et pecora, Domino... 


The magnificence of the floor is equalled by the brilliance of 
the stained-glass windows. There are six on either side of the nave 
and each one depicts with a wealth of symbolism and legend one of 
the well known Irish saints. Here are the chosen ones of God 
arrayed in all their glory, forming as it were a permanent guard of 
honour to the tabernacle; and between their serried ranks the visitor 
must pass on his way to the altar. Besides the twelve windows 
in the sides of the nave, there are three in the west gable and four 
in the chancel, making nineteen in all. Eleven of them were 
designed and made by the late Harry Clarke and the remaining 
eight came from the studio of the late Miss Sarah Purser, R.H.A. 
There is a complete difference in style between the work of the two 
studios—a difference that has occasioned much discussion as to 
which is the better, but of course this is a decision which only the 
individual can make for himself. One’s tastes in this as in other 
art forms are a personal matter. 


The Clarke windows are a blaze of rich, deep colours, and his 
subtle artistry and sophistication are strongly imbued with the 
spirit of the ancient Celt, whose whimsical treatment of natural 
forms gave rise to the caricature-like figures that one so quickly 
grows to love. St. Ita and St. Gobnet are outstanding examples 
of his genius. The sharp, ascetic features of these saintly women 
‘and the startling brilliance of their jewelled garments are a joy to 
behold. 


The Purser windows on the other hand are characterised by 
a direct simplicity, by the use of pale tints and by the naturalistic 
presentation of the human form. These windows were designed by 
different artists. The window of Our Lord which stands above the 
altar in the east gable is the work of the late Mr. Child. This is 
a most satisfying design. It portrays the risen Christ simply and 
in subdued tones but with an undeniable strength and sureness of 
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touch. The bearded countenance is calm and dignified and the 
eyes look out on humanity with a welcoming and understanding 
sympathy. 

Mr. Child also made the St. Ailbe, St. Fachtna and St. Coleman 
windows, while those of St. John, St. Flannan and St. Munchin are 
the work of Miss Catherine O’Brien, who is now carrying on the 
Purser studio. The St. Carthage window was designed by Miss 
Ethel Rhind. It would be quite impossible here to discuss all the 
windows individually. All of them merit the most careful study 
and each one tells some of the legends associated with the saint it 
depicts—many of them touchingly human stories. 

The sanctuary is marked off from the nave by the chancel arch 
and the cut limestone altar rail, in the opening in which thereisno 
gate. Restraint to the point of plainness typifies the whole design 
here, and the absence of ornament is rendered the more noticeable 
by the great height of the arch. To compensate for the impression 
of lightness created by the tall ‘and slender twin columns, one feels 
that the architect might with advantage have introduced a third 
order as this would have given the necessary emphasis to a feature 
so essentially a part of the Hiberno-Romanesque style. To the 
left of the chancel arch a door-way leads from the nave into the 
sacristy, within which as well as the usual fitments, there is also 
a cleverly contrived confessional which is comfortable both for 
confessor and penitent. 

Within the sanctuary the wall surfaces are not spoiled by 
garish ornament and the grey limestone dado is in dignified contrast 
with the white vault above. Forming a border about the heads of 
the wall arcades is, again, the boldly carved zig-zag or chevron 
motif, which is found throughout the chapel, while the pilasters 
bear a carved decoration found not only at Cormac’s chapel at 
Cashel but also on the sepulchral pottery of the Irish bronze age. 
On the right a little aumbry takes the place of a credence table and 
on this side too is the beautifully wrought sedilia. 

The altar table, a plain slab of limestone, rests upon five 


simply carved legs, each one bearing a different form of Irish . 


crucifix. There is no reredos and nothing distracts the attention 
from the focal point of the whole building, the tabernacle, which is 
made in the shape of the early Irish oratory with steeply pitched 
roof. The blaze of multi-hued enamel upon its door and the 
triangular tympanum above, is in sharp contrast with the dull grey 
of the surrounding stonework, and as the colours catch and reflect 
the light, the dim interior of the sanctuary is illumined as if by a 
living fire. The enamel work depicts the Lamb of God pouring out 
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his blood as a nourishment for his people, and above this are the 
three Persons of the vetted set against the deep blue background 
of the heavens. 


. The chancel has also been provided with hangings—an ante- 
pendium for the front of the altar and a dossal which covers the 
lower part of the east wall as well as a specially woven carpet. 
These decorations, made by the Dun Emer Guild, are used on 
ceremonial occasions. All of the altar plate has been made in 
Ireland, some of it by Messrs. William Egan and Sons, Cork(who 
also designed and made the complete set of vestments) and some 
by Messrs. Johnston of Dublin. Professor William A. Scott is 
responsible for the design of the monstrance, the altar crucifix, 
candlesticks, sanctuary lamp and altar cruets. Beautifully illum- 
inated altar cards were made by Joseph Tierney and the missals 
were provided with splendid bindings by Miss Eleanor Kelly.~ 


The stations of the Cross are made in richly coloured opus 
secttle and are set into the walls beneath the arcading of the nave. 
In each one the number of figures is reduced to a minimum, but 
the characterisation is strong, though one misses the elongated faces 
so typical of early Irish work. The backgrounds are kept especially 
simple so as not to take from the central scene, while perspective 
has been so skillfully handled that a striking effect of depth has 
been attained. These stations compare very favourably with the 
similar set in the church at Spiddal, Co. Galway. 


The pulpit and pews are in plain oak wood. The former, a 
simple square structure, is decorated with carved geometrical 
ornament, chevrons and diapers—while the end-pieces of the latter 
are similarly treated. Thus, everything falls into place in a unified 
scheme and nowhere is there a jarring note. The chapel stands 
as a monument to all those who contributed in any way to its 
building—not only to those who provided the money and thought 
out its details but also to those who laboured upon the raw materials 
of its many parts and wrought for God and for us a masterpiece. 


University College, M. J. O’KELLy. 
Cork. 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL, LOOKING EAST 


Note the blank arcading on nave walls; ribbed barrel-vaulted ceilings; 
chevron decorations on chancel arch and window heads; gateless altar- 


rail; dossal and antependium cloths in position ; and shape of Tabernacle. 


HIs invitation to write about the theatre could be a snare and 

a delusion. In the first place it holds out the temptation to 

adopt a fictitious solemnity and affect the style of an old, 
seasoned dramatic critic. In the second place—which might also 
be first—my knowledge of drama is very limited. I shall strive, 
dear reader, to steer my barque between the Scylla of comparative 
ignorance and the Charybdis of smug complacency. 

What little knowledge I have of Dramatic Festivals has been 
gained the hard way, by trial and error. A well-known priest, 
who had attained considerable fame as a writer of religious plays, 
had done Trojan work in our parish for the cause of drama. 
He converted a century-old, disused school-house into a theatre 
and gathered together an enthusiastic group of players. In due 
time he was called to another field of action. Our pastor thought 
it a pity that such a fine group should be disbanded for want of 
direction. He asked me to take charge. From that moment 
the gremlin that had possessed my predecessor got under my big 
toe nail and made‘me dance to his tune. In sunny Italy when 
the tarantula bites, the victim dances the tarantelle in an effort 
to expel the poison from the system. My toes could not twinkle 
fast enough for the complicated steps but I tried an old cure—a 
hair of the dog that bit me. I wrote a play. . But I could not lull 
the little devil to rest. My spirit of resistance was quickly 
broken. With fear and trembling I took over the hall. I found 
the stage balancing precariously on porter barrels, relics from an 
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old brewery that had dried up at the fount. 
When the heroine fled from the toils of the 
villain, she had to jump from the wings like 
a runaway mare and land into exterior 
darkness. Pleading for Safety First, I told 
the parish priest about the hazards to life 
andlimb. He gave us the green-light signal 
to erect a good stage and provide up-to- 
date lighting. Dressing rooms were reno- 
vated, additional properties were acquired ; comfortable 
seats were purchased for the auditorium. The renovation of the 
hall brought about such enthusiasm for dramatic art that two 
new companies burgeoned in our parish almost overnight. Old 
‘troupers’’ with considerable theatrical experience offered their 
services. A friendly rivalry ensued. Amateur groups from other 
areas wanted to book our hall for their shows. The idea occurred 
to me that we should provide a cockpit where the rival groups 
could fight it out. It was only then that I learned the significance 
of Drama Festivals, which have now become such definite rallying 
points for amateur theatrical companies. We called a committee 
meeting to which we invited representatives from the neighbour- 
ing groups. We decided to hold a Drama Festival. 

Many things in this life are not what they seem. Often 
‘Pilgrimages have become excursions, and water cures have been 
doctored. The word “ Festival’ conjures up visions of a Lord 
Mayor’s show, bunting, popcorn, white steeds prancing, wings 
over Stratford-on-Avon. ‘“‘Competition’’ would be a more 
appropriate word. The competitive spirit is the soul of a Drama 
Festival. At our first committee meeting we seemed to be like a 
football team that was going to play under a new code. We 
were hazy about the book of rules. Someone who had taken part 
in a competition at a well-established Festival brought along a 
syllabus which set out the conditions of entry. Simplicity was 
the keynote. There were three conditions :— 

(1) The competition was confined to amateur drama groups. 
Players must be bona-fide members of the group with which they 
are playing. 

(2) A small entrance fee and a copy of the play must be 
forwarded. 

(3) Competing groups must give proof that the author or his 
agent has given permission for the performance of the play. 

The word “ amateur ”’ seems to allow of a very wide inter- 
pretation. It is common knowledge that actors and actresses 
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who at one time earned their livelihood in whole or in part on the 
stage often ‘stand in’ with an amateur company. Provided the 
players taking part get no reward—/ic et nunc—the company 
may be called amateur. It was stated in the syllabus that those 
who receive an occasional fee for their services will not be regarded 
as professionals. 


The finality of the adjudicator’s verdict was stressed. He was 
to be lord of life and death; his decisions as decisive as the 
decisiveness of General Judgement ; against them there was no 
loophole for an appeal.to a higher court. We decided to look for 
a benevolent tyrant rather than a man-eating tiger. Someone 
in the hall knew a fellow that knew a girl that knew an actor 
who had a bit of a reputation and who wasn’t doing anything 
special at the moment. In due time the actor came to adjudicate 
It was our first trialand error. Henceforth we got an experienced 
adjudicator. There are many schools for acting. There should 
be at least one school for adjudicators. Adjudication is made on 
certain rigid lines. Marks are awarded for (1) Choice of play, 
(2) Acting, (3) Production, (4) Stage presentation. It may seem 
strange that marks should be awarded for choice of play. 
But the heading is elastic enough to include consideration of 
quality of play and suitability to cast, that is it must appeal to 
the imagination of the players and make sufficient, but not 
impossible, demands on their powers of interpretation. 


The number of plays on the market is legion. The quality 
ranges from excellent to good, to bad, to atrocious. Recently a 
novel entitled ‘‘ Delina Delaney ”’ was described by a reviewer as 
the worst he had ever read. As a result of this notice the sale 
of the novel was boosted sky-high. Some may have bought it 
under the impression that it made up in salaciousness what it 
lacked in construction. They must have been grievously 
disappointed. The competition for the poorest would be so keen 
that no board of arbitrators could agree on a verdict. 


Aristotle, that great dramatic critic who lived twenty two 
centuries ago, laid down that a good play must have certain 
qualities. It must have plot, character, diction, thought, 
spectacle and song. The plot is the first principle, as it were the 
soul of tragedy ; next in importance is character, that which 
reveals the moral purpose. No one could hope in the space of a 
short article to dilate on those qualities, but all schoolboys over 
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the age of twelve will agree on their import- 
ance and the order oftheir importance as placed 
by Aristotle. Many modern play-wrights seem 
not to believe in either their importance or in 
their order. Often the plot of their plays is 
loose in structure, the “character” poorly 
defined. Emphasis is chiefly on that which 
Atistotle puts in the second last place— 
namely spectacle. Aristotle is very emphatic 
on the need of the probable in the plot. 
He laid down the rule that probable impossibilities are to be 
preferred to improbable possibilities. 


A successful Hollywood script writer attributes his success 
to the fact that while writing for adults, he caters for the in- 
telligence of the eleven year old. Some playwrights seem to have 
in view a much lower age—the dawning of reason, say at about 


six and a half. 


Sad to narrate, most writers of religious plays hit the low 
water mark in composition. It has been my unhappy fate to 
find myself in a front seat, from which there was no possibility of 
escape without losing face, and sit through something like the 
following :—The curtain rises, revealing the recreation room of a 
religious community. A group of seedy-looking nuns are facing 
the audience. They are knitting. They are discussing in muted 
tones the apotheosis of Sister who has given her name to the 
play. The virtues of the departed sister are enumerated. Her 
only imperfection was that on one occasion she had not changed 
the water for the goldfish. In the distance is heard the silver 
tinkling of a bell: curtain. After a considerable interval the 
curtain rises. They are still discussing Sister —— but this time 
they are not knitting. They are shelling beans. If they had 
an old nun to take snuff it might have stepped up the tempo, 
for an old Brehon law compels one to sneeze when one takes 


snuff. 


Most Irish groups love plays about religious people, and 
yet usually inspiration dies when either a priest or a nun is to be 
portrayed on the stage. Nine times out of ten the part of the 
priest is made to look like nothing in this life or in the next, let 
us hope. Frequently he is of the mincing, milk and water type. 
Now and then you find him with a silly grin, half wise man, half 
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buffoon. Even if he is of the Paul Vincent Carroll brand, the 
splendid isolationist or the one with a grievance against his 
bishop, suspended because he knew in his heart that he alone had 
‘chosen the strait and narrow even with such accoutrements the 
setting is generally untrue to life, suggestive of stained glass, 
perhaps unstained but glazed. 


When the adjudicator awards marks for acting he takes into 
consideration first of all audibility. I well remember a com- 
mentary of the renowned Doctor Beecher on a sermon preached | 
by a student in St. Joseph’s oratory. ‘‘ The subject matter did 
not matter. Rarely did we hear what the preacher was saying. 
Furthermore, the delivery was a wet blanket which quenched any 
sparks of eloquence that might possibly be emitted.” The first 
essential, then, is that the actor be heard. Some foolish producers 
set the actors an impossible task. To give atmosphere they set 
up a barrage backstage: a ship’s screw throbbing or a wireless 
blaring. An actor would need lungs of brass to make himself 
heard above such a din. Not only must the actor be heard but 
also he must be able to impart to the audience the idea which he 
seeks to express. He must be natural in his delivery. This 
effort to seem natural is often a stumbling block. Some affect 
such a natural air that they cease to act. They stroll so casually 
across the stage as if to show how how unruffled they are by the 
occasion. The audience feel as if they would love to shake such 
people by the shoulders. The actor must keep up the nervous 
tension. Movements must not be gauche. A good actor’s 
timing for entry, speech, action must be split-second. His final 
expression must be appropriate to his words. It is perfect art 
to speak to the audience and yet not seem to be conscious of the 
audience and, very important, when he is merely a listener he 
must give the impression of taking an intelligent interest in what 
the other actors are saying. I have seen and heard actors who 
spoke their lines excellently and then promptly flopped like . 
automatons, ‘showing no concern whatever about what other 
members of the cast were saying or doing. The playwrights 
directions to the actors are often far from helpful. A certain 
author in his notes advised “‘ Eleanor, smelling of drink, to cross 
the stage slowly.” 


We shall now consider ‘“‘ Production.”” The word is derived 
from the Latin pro-ducere which means to lead forth. A wild 
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duck leads forth her little brood upon the lake; the coach 
“‘ produces” his boxing team for the arena. Nowadays every 
schoolboy knows the meaning of Production. The pre-amble to 
the film always gives pride of place to the producer, and rightly 
so. His task is to bring the play to life. His appeal must be to 
the eye as well as tothe ear. With the arrival of the ‘ talkie ’ as 
well as the ‘movie’ and the ‘technicolor’ it is possible to 
imagine a producer sitting down to an instrument which we shall 
call the talkie-movie-technicolor organ. The stops are marked 
actors, actresses, voices, faces, lighting, scenery, costumes, 
effects. On this weird instrument he plays the great symphony— 
a play. He must have an intelligence which will enable him to 
interpret the mind of the author, and the imagination to make 
full use of the powers of the actors. His task is to attend to 
correct grouping, perfect timing, good pace. He will have to 
create the atmosphere. to give the play its final form. Hic labor, 
hoc opus est. But also, alas—facilis descensus Avernit. Down to 
the nether regions can a weak producer bring a play. Even with 
a first-class play and good actors, fine elocution, good scenery and 
effects there may be no unity of purpose in the play as produced. 
The intangible nescio quid is lacking. The producer’s imagination 
is to blame for the poor result. 


The adjudicator finally considers what is termed the stage 
presentation. This chiefly refers to what we might call the 
mechanical side of production. The marks allotted are com- 
paratively small. The adjudicator takes into consideration the 
use that has been made of what properties may be available. 
An amateur company may have to stage a play that would call 
for more elaborate properties and scenery. An ingenious use of 
whatever is to hand is called for. There is a tendency in some 
companies to strive to patch up the holes of a poorly produced 
play with remarkable “ effects.”” In a play presented at one of 
our Festivals the author had hinted that the noise of a distant 
explosion was called for. The “effects ’’ man went one better. 
An explosion was effected which caused a mild panic in the 
audience and dislodged a considerable amount of plaster from the 


ceiling. 


In our first venture eight three-act and six one-act plays were 
entered for the competition. The audience was small at first but 
increased as the competitive spirit developed. Towards the end 
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“ house full” was posted. On the night of adjudication represens 
tatives of all the companies and a hushed audience waited 
impatiently for the verdict. 


Last year we held our fifth Drama Festival. We had an 
entry of twenty four three-act and sixteen one-act plays. The 
interest shown is phenomenal. It would take a Gallup poll 
expert to calculate the number of people that take an immediate 
interest in putting on an amateur show. 


In each company we may presume that at least twenty five 
and sometimes as many as fifty give direct help. Some are 
actors, others attend to the staging, lighting, properties, make-up, 
wardrobe, etc. Our last festival attracted only a small cross- 
section of amateur players from a fairly confined area, and still 
small as this cross-section was, you may get the approximate 
number directly concerned if you multiply 40 by 25. If X 
represents the figures in the area of Y, how many times must you 
multiply X by Y to find out the number of people in Ireland who 
take a personal interest in amateur drama? I ask you. 


Some of the wise ones question is the effort worth while. 

Is it all leading down a blind alley? A great expenditure of 
energy for results which are usually banal. It has become 
fashionable of late for ponderous critics to decry amateur 
theatricals. They echo, like a lot of old ravens, the dictum of a 
famous English critic: ‘“‘I never want to meet a professional 
actor off stage or an amateur on it.’”’ A sports writer might as 
well say that because the football does not reach the standard of 
the Croke Park championship final, he would not be “ seen dead ” 
at an inter-club match. Aspiritual writer might argue that since 
_he could never hope to be as humble as St. Francis of Assisi he 
would give up trying to cultivate the virtue of humility. Every 
genuine dramatic effort must surely lead to a quickening of the 
intelligence of those who take part. ‘The training that this effort 
entails must effect better voice production, better deportment. 
From a social viewpoint camaraderie is developed. The priest 
must rejoice that young Catholic men and women of his parish 
can meet in congenial atmosphere, their services are invariably 
applied for a good purpose. 


For one thing we can vouch. Since we established the 
Drama Festival there has been a progressive improvement in the 
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quality of acting. Enthusiastic audiences have derived great 
enjoyment from witnessing earnest performances of plays that 
were worth while. They make no secret of the fact that they 
have grown weary of the celluloid and prefer living people who 
look natural and who talk and move like human beings to famous 
stars that have dead pans for faces and glycerine for tears and 


voices that are about as pleasant as circular saws. 
a The theatre is all a make-believe. 


The audience is looking into a room 
from which one wall is missing. No 
one believes that it is a real room 


We know that “ Dinjo Goff”’ is Peter 
Gilmore, that “‘ Father Moore ”’ is 
Brendan O’Hara, that “ Flute ” 
and “ Snout ” and “ Titania ” 
and “ Hippolyta”’ are Paddy Kelly and Jim McNamara and 
Betty McKay and Joan Byrne, but we abstract our minds from 
the personalities of the actors and persuade ourselves that the 
real people are those whom our friends are portraying. Who does 
not enjoy this make-believe ? Children act as soon as they can 
walk and talk. Everyone brings a 
little of the actor even to the grave. 
The shopkeeper puts on a dismal 
countenance when he is asked for a 
commodity that is under the counter, 
but reserved for a “regular.”” We 
mourn with those who mourn and 
rejoice with those who rejoice. It is 
bad form to do otherwise. Ina certain town in America where 
people are expected to make a public address on the slighest 
provocation, a harassed Elk who had delivered a soul-stirring 
panegyric at the Whispering Glades Rest Home, found himself 
halfan lour later at a wedding breakfast of another Elk—or was 
it a Yak? He spoke of the beautiful corpse, whose voice 
though stilled, could yet be heard as it walked through the lush 
meadows of Elysium while near by the Styx bubbled a Céad 
mile failte. 

Amateurs may aim at the stars and hit only the trees, but 
at least they have become airborne. Their performance will 
not be as slick as the professional but very often it has the ring 
of greater sincerity, and after all ‘‘ the play’s the thing” even 


«but we make a pretence of believing. 
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if everything movable in the presbytery has become a ‘ prop’ on 
the stage and in the last days of the competition we had to sit on 
the bare floor and take our meals off the 
mantlepiece. When the Drama Festival is 
ended we are haunted for a while by the 
ma¢ ghosts of the Caesars, the Hecubas, the Junos 
4 departed who have put to flight the spirits 
of the old schoolmasters and pupils that 
held the stage one hundred years ago. 
And on moonlit nights the town cats sit on the roof of 
the theatre waiting for a repeat performance of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 


MAURICE BROWNE. 


Bray, 
Co. Wicklow. 


SANCTITY. 


The moral growth within us must be symmetrical, in 
order to be beautiful or lasting; hence mature sanctity is 
seldom recognised by others, where it really exists, never by 
the world at large. Ordinary spectators carry off one or 
other impression of a good man, according to the accidental 
circumstance in which they see him.... Exalted virtue 
cannot be fully appreciated, nay 1s seldom recognised on the -. 
public stage of life, because tt addresses itself to an unseen 
tribunal. 


—Newman. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


O how good it is to love on earth as we shall love in 
Heaven, and to learn to cherish one another in this world 
as we shall do eternally in the next... By this means we 
encourage one another, help one another and lead one 


another on to God. 
—St. Francis de Sales 
605 
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A COLUMBANIAN REVIVAL 
by 


JAMES O’CARROLL. 


We have, as a people, been accused of neglecting the memory 
of our great men, even to the point of letting other nations appro- 
priate them. When I hear the Matyrology read in French, there 
crops up occasionally the name of this or that Saint, with the label 
‘ Ecossais ’ attached. The word means‘ Scotsman ’ to:day; when 
in truth the holy man was nothing of the sort. This wholesale 
hagiographical filching was one of the grand larcenies of history, 
pulled off by a cracksman of the name of Dempster, a Scot who 
wrote a martyrology. A whole generation of Irish Saints was 
‘ lifted ’ in the process, because, said Dempster, they were ‘ Scotti ’. 
So they were, but Scotti from Hibernia, as he mistakenly, or 
knavishly failed to add. 


Yet we do honour our Saints. St. Columban is a case in point. 
What popular manifestations have been held in his honour in 
Ireland, or Congresses? Few enough, I should say, if any. But 
two Irish missionary congregations whose activities are world- 
wide have adopted him as their Patron, and so has an important 
laymen’s organisation. Columban is, speaking reverently, a good 
‘mark’ in heaven. These bodies had need-of his protection and 
intercession, and surely he has not failed them. 


We do things our own way; France does them in hers. Both 
ways are significant. This year in Luxeuil, that pleasant town 
towards the Swiss frontier, with its hot springs and the fine buildings 
of its one-time Abbey, and the forests of Franche-Comte all around, 
the Friends of St. Columban will hold an International Congress 
in honour of their Patron, from the 2oth to the 24th July. By the 
time also these lines appear in print there will have been published 
Un Pionnier De La Civilisation Occidentale. St. Colomban* by 
Mlle. Marguerite Dubois, who is a Lecturer at the Sorbonne and 
Hon. Secretary of the Luxeuil Congress. The great Abbot is in 


* Editions Alsatia, Paris 
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the news again. On the Continent he has hardly ever been out 
of the news. Centuries ago he was famous enough in Brittany for 
pilgrims to Rome to beg and procure a relic of him at Bobbio on 
their way back, and proudly enshrine it at Locminé when they 
reached home. 

Those who read Mlle Dubois’s work will perceive that she has 
been inspired above all by a lively admiration for the monastic 
patriarch, and a real devotion to the Saint. Wielding her pen as 
an artist might his brush, she has drawn from the palette of her 
wide scholarship a picture whose vigorous strokes recall nothing so 
much as the production of some French Impressionist school. 
Mlle. Dubois has the skill to provide the stimulus which will make 
the reader form his own living mental image, a talent to bring up 
the high lights, to emphasize the salient points which go to make 
an arresting work of art, and a hand which is deft to select or 
harmonise where the historical sources leave doubt or contradiction. 
Her descriptions will make many scenes live again for us. The 
Burgundian Court is one. In the royal villa of Bourcheresse, and 
its gardens with the pleasant murmuring of cascades and many 
fountains, the long low palace, the audience hall and Queen Brune- 
haut seated by a silver table in her purple robe, and the throng of 
courtiers and those ornamental ladies, the king’s sisters in their 
mantles of dormouse and squirrel-skins (poor things, they knew 
not chinchilla), and the entry of the Irish Abbot, and the sharp 
crossing of swords between the Saint and the Queen who had more 
than a touch of the barbarian in her. 

We are entitled to ask if this Luxeuil Association is just 
another Historical Society, fit to browse on old tomes, or gloat over 
archaeological finds, and so throw light on obscure points in Colum- 
ban’s career. The obscure points are not wanting. The student 
comes up on occasion against a tantalising lack of material. There 
is the monk Jonas with his biography, composed from the accounts 
of living eye-witnesses. He dearly loves a miracle; when he sees 
one in the offing, Jonas falls for it every time. But in spite of his 
rhetoric he can be very accurate when he has the wherewithal. 
Unfortunately his accuracy begins only from Luxeuil and onwards. 
We should much like to know where Columban was born in Ireland. 
Personal beauty was his we know. The chronicler, John of 
Tritheim, compares him at the head of his monks to a prince of the 
Druids of old. As far as externals go, that cannot be far out. 

Why did Columban go to Gaul at all? Admittedly our own 
early hagiographers are largely responsible, but there is a tendency 
outside Ireland to look on Irish monks of his time as a kind of 
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celestial vagabonds, holy harum-scarums who set out for the 
Continent (or America, like St. Brendan and his travelling com- 
munity) without any definite notion whither they were going or 
where they were to end up. Surely a man of Columban’s quality 
was not guilty of that kind of extravagance, outstanding scholar 
that he was for his time—the distraction of his leisure hours was 
the composition of Latin verses like his Boat Song and others— 
and eminently fitted, perhaps by birth, certainly by natural gifts, 
to govern men. All the evidence goes to show that he led his party 
of twelve monks straight from Bangor to southern Burgundy. 
Why particularly that distant spot in what we now call Franche- 
Comte? Because they were invited, is the natural explanation, 
and their journey of 1000 miles was none the less a peregrinatio 
pro Christo for all that. When things were going very hard with 
them during the first days in the forests of the Vosges, Carantoc, 
Abbot of Le Saulcy, only a good day’s march away, sent wagon- 
loads of grain for their relief. Carantoc, by his name, was a Briton 
and there is nothing out of the way in supposing that he knew 
Bangor, may even have studied there. The fact that Columban 
settled not far from his monastery is no mere coincidence. Abbots, 
even British ones, do not send loads of grain to casual monastic 
acquaintances because of a mere rumour of their distress. Jonas, 
to be sure, calls the thing a miracle, but we may leave Jonas with 
his miracle. He would not have got past the Congregation of Rites 
with that one. ; 


We should be unwise to let resentment move us when we 
reflect on what was done to Columban after his long years of labour 
in Gaul. At least he was escorted out of Burgundy in a fashion 
which paid high tribute to his influence, whether the Court meant 
it that way or not. At the Atlantic port of Nantes he could have 

d. Inhis letter from there to the brethren in Luxeuil he even 
says, ‘I think they want me to escape ’. 


In any case may we not look on the martyrdom of his exile 
as the one thing needed to give Columban’s work the expansion it 
was to know in the seventh century? He hoped at first to return 
to Luxeuil as to a dearly loved home and who can say but that if 
he had ended his days in peace there, he might have left the stage 
of history, not perhaps unnoticed like his neighbour Carantoc, yet 
less effectively than he did? But he was compelled to travel the 
length and the whole breadth of Gaul, and then Switzerland into 
Italy. The journey was an event. Jonas describes it in detail, 
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giving with meticulous accuracy the names of the towns through 
which they passed. It left its mark on the spiritual history of a 
continent. 


Not that he founded monasteries along the road. In Gaul not 
a single one outside the group at Luxeuil, with up to three-hundred 
monks; after leaving Gaul, one at Bregenz in the Austrian Vorarl- 
berg; and then Bobbio, where Columban lived about a year (he had 
spent twenty in Luxeuil). It is evident that his visits on the way 
to the prelates and nobles, who gave hospitality to himself and his 
monks made a profound impression. This was less noticeable 
during the descent of the Loire by boat, when he was strictly 
guarded, though we have incidents like the encounter with King 
Thierry’s henchmen at the table of the Bishop of Tours. But the 
soldiers left him at Nantes, and it was otherwise from there to Paris 
and Meaux and on to the Moselle and the Rhine. If Luxeuil was 
later called on to provide bishops, especially for northern Gaul and 
the founders of many monasteries, we may conclude that his 
passing had more than a little to do with drawing attention to that 
distant abbey. A catalogue of the monasteries would fill pages. 
Many of them were to become famous, like St. Valery-sur-Somme, 
and St. Wandrille, which figures to-day on the 25 franc stamp, and 
its many offshoots, such as Fécamp and Jumiéges, Noirmoutier, 
Corbie, with a host of others. 


As far as we know, Columban took no personal part in any 
foundation for nuns. But he was prompt to discern the mark of a 
vocation, even in a child, and his blessing of the little Fara in her 


parents’ manor near Meaux was to bear abundant fruit. Fara 


became the first Abbess of Faremoutier, which was to be the 
‘mother-house, or the model of many communities in which the 
Columbanian Rule was later merged in the fuller code of St. 
Benedict. In due course, Luxeuil was concerned with the initiation 
‘of such womens’ abbeys as Remiremont, Jouarre, Laon, to mention 
only a few of the better known. 


Into the.new Frankish Gaul which was being created out of 
chaos in the sixth and seventh centuries there flowed two streams 
of monasticism, one led to it by Columban the pioneer, the other 
by Benedict the legislator. It would be over-simplifying history 
to pretend that the Church which has given glory to France since 
then was re-born merely out of the work of these two. Yet an 


elementary acquaintance with the facts makes it clear that the 


thing which, above all, infused new life into an enfeebled and dis- 
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couraged Christianity was this permeating of the land with in- 
numerable centres of prayer and labour, and so with the graces 
these things call down. 

When de-Christianisation has reached a certain pitch, that is 
the only remedy, humanly speaking. Hence the‘ return ’, if we may 
call it so, of Columban to Luxeuil has more than a mere local 
significance. The Church in France is searching, probing, making 
trial in her quest of the means that will pierce and overthrow the 
barrier of paganism which has been raised against her. We have 
youth movements of all kinds, Catholic Action, Social study, 
meetings of every conceivable branch of Catholic corporate 
activity. There are liturgical innovations, the Sacraments ad- 
ministered in great part in the vernacular; Mass said facing the 
people, after the manner of the Papal Altar. The next French 
liner, the German Europa re-built, which will leave the slips is to 
have a chapel with such an altar. This last novelty is still a great 
rarity. I am tempted to add‘ happily ’ and hope it will remain so. 

All these things are encountered generally though not ex- 
clusively in the cities. They are manifestations of a vigorous life 
and a zeal for which credit must be given. We may well ask how- 
ever if they will leaven the semi-pagan or indifferent areas, or the 
industrial urban populations. Whatever may be the answer to 
that, one thing is certain. There can be no soft road to victory 
here; the walls of this pagan citadel will not topple for any loud 
blast on the trumpets of Joshua; there is no such thing as ‘Christian- 
ity Made Easy ’ for those who have lost, or all but lost it. 

Cases are not unknown where a parish priest has succeeded 
in winning back a countryside. The Curé d’Ars is an obvious 
example but there are others less spectacular. Why does the 
thing not happen oftener? Whatever may be the natural qualities 
needed to achieve such a result—and the task could indeed be a 
heavy one—we can only presume that the special graces required 
are rarely granted to a single man. Certainly it is not due to any 
lack of self-sacrifice in the lives of the clergy in such areas. 

Another phenomenon is beginning to re-appear however, 
though it gets little publicity. Its re-appearance is not unconnec- 
ted with the fact that the anti-clerical laws of the beginning of this 
century are well on their way to becoming a dead letter. It isa 
turning again to the monastic ideal. Numerous monasteries have 
more vocations than they can deal with. New colonies are being 
sent out. The process is a slow one, but it is there. It is destined 
so provide re-inforcement where it is most wanted, in the spiritual 
edifice of the French Church. These new centres of prayer and 
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labour must cause life to flow from the regions where it pulsates 
strongly to those in which religion is afflicted with the sleeping- 
sickness. 


The beauty of the Liturgy carried out with all the dignity of 
which it is capable, the sound of praise raised to the Divine Throne 
in the chant which is the harmonious expression of the one true 
Faith, the witness of bodies of men united as one in prayer and 
obedience, ennobling the roughest toil by the self-denial of their 
lives, all this—and it is not a little—is required to stir the dead 
weight and inertia of spiritually derelect populations, and make 
them draw near again to the fountain of Grace which gives Eternal 
Life. Those were the things Columban brought back to Gaul. If 
his Friends can renew his inspiration to-day, they will be rendering 
France a great service and one which is worthy of all our support, 


Petit Seminaire, O’CARROLL. 


Nevers. 


THREE SAYINGS OF SAINT TERESA. 
If Satan could love, he would not be Satan. 


If poverty is real, it guards purity and all the other 
virtues better than fine buildings. - 


Greeting the Viaticum in her last illness: O my 
Lord, the longed for hour has come at last. Now we shall 
see one another. 


PRAYER AT EVENING. 


O God, who didst come forth in the fullness of time to 
save us, who didst cast Adam forth from Paradise at the 
decline of day, and didst likewise at the decline of day 
restore him to his inheritance: by thy Crucifixion have pity 
on me, now that the end of my life is drawing near, and 
evening comes upon me. 


—NMacarius the Egyptian. 
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ENGLISH AS WE SPEAK IT 


by 
PETER BIRCH 


N one of his poems Robert Farren describes an old Irishman— 
“a mound of a man with a head full of history.”” Of this man 
he says that “his talk in one tongue had another tongue’s 
quality.” This ‘‘ other tongue’s quality”’ mentioned by the 
poet is to be found in the English spoken in every county in 
Ireland ; there are certain characteristics common to the whole 
country and certain others which are confined to particular areas. 
As children we are taught that all such local turns of phrasing 
or survivals from the older Gaelic of the country are wrong, and 
we are compelled to write at least according to the standard 
patterns. The further standardising agencies of radio and cinema 
are helping to kill very vital forms of expression even when the 
imported products that are being substituted have not always 
the same strength or flexibility. Not much has been done 
directly to preserve and classify these native idioms, or to 
systematise them into rules of grammar; we still apparently 
look on them as bad English merely, and not as examples of 
independent language growth. English, as spoken in Ireland 
has many interesting peculiarities. Some of these arose from 
the fact that the language spoken here has not altered, since the 
date of its introduction, at the same rate as the parent language 
did in England ; other peculiarities are due to the fact that 
English as spoken here, is modified by Gaelic modes of expression. 
These peculiarities may vary from one area to another; a 
collection of them would provide material both for students of 
language and for lexicographers. 

Professor J. J. Hogan has a chapter in “‘ An Outline of 
English Philology’ in which he deals very briefly with this 
matter. Here he lists the main peculiarities. These include the 
neglect of ‘ shall’ and ‘ should’ ; the use of substitute or circum- 
locution for the perfect tenses ; the peculiar uses of the infinitive 
and the characteristic awkwardness of the relative construction. 
He sums up his short account by saying: “ This grammar | 
(Anglo-Irish) has excellent qualities. It is rich and expressive, 
having, as we have seen, equivalents for most of the Standard 
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constructions it lacks. Its and constructions, its use of the 
infinitive, and its inversions give it an admirable looseness and 
freedom. It has been the vehicle of much keen and witty 
speech, some of which is preserved in plays and novels, chiefly. 
of the nineteenth century. More recently, poetry and poetic 
drama have drawn upon it with advantage.” 


In Kilkenny we have practically all the peculiarities of 
speech mentioned in this work by Professor Hogan. There are 
also many others. In common with the rest of the country, we 
do not normally use the perfect forms of the verb. One strange 
substitute we have is for the verb ‘ should’ ; we use the phrase 
had right to. You had right to go means ‘ You should go’ or 
‘ You should have gone,’ according to context, and You had no 
right to go means ‘ You should not have gone.’ The form If I had 
to see him is used for ‘had I seen him.’ The verb ‘to be’ 
used in the past tense with a present participle has a peculiar 
nuance of meaning here in Kilkenny. There is, for example, 
a world of difference in meaning between saying that Pat 
was telling me last night and Pat told me last might. The 
former means ‘I learned casually in the course of conversation,’ 
while the latter means ’ Pat deliberately informed me.’ In the 
same way, the statement Pat was asking me definitely repudiates 
any suggestion of unwarranted curiosity on the part of Pat. - 


The conjunction ‘and’ may, in some peculiar way, convey 
the notion of a threat. An exasperated mother may be heard to 
say to an offending child ‘‘ If I could catch you, and you would pay 
for your boldness.” We also use ‘and’ with a nominative 
absolute construction for ‘ when’ ; ‘ The horse fell and 1¢ coming 
_ tn.’ We use an infinitive frequently with a conditional meaning 

also. To see him you would never think he was after getting such a 
fright, instead of ‘‘ If you saw him you would not think he had 
_had such a fright.” We have no hesitation in splitting an 
infinitive, and our splitting of it would certainly shock the 
grammarians; I have frequently heard a sentence like the 
following : ‘‘ There ought to sooner than you think be blossoms 
on those trees this year.” 

There are also some rather peculiar verb formations. The 
verb ‘ squeeze’ has the past tense and past participle ‘ squez’ ; 
‘set’ (meaning to sow or plant) has ‘sat’ or ‘sot,’ and from 
agricultural pursuits also, the past tense of ‘ weed’ is ‘ wed,’ 
presumably by analogy with ‘ feed.’ RaeQuenny too, the past 
tense of ‘ see’ is ‘ seen.’ 
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Sometimes we use again to mean ‘before,’ both as con- 
junction and preposition. ‘ You will be wet again you get home’ 
and ‘ You will be there again night.’ We seldom get or buy a 
thing from a person ; we usually get it or buy if.off him, or, more 
correctly, off of him. Abroad is used for both ‘ out’ and ‘ out- 
side ’—‘ He stayed abroad in the field.’ A person who sleeps out 
in the morning is said to sleep on it. ‘ Everywhere’ may be 
used as a noun, as well as an adverb: ‘ Everywhere was flooded 
with water.’ 

Various words and phrases have local meanings, ignorance 
of which may often entrap the outsider. Just here in Kilkenny 
frequently means ‘ almost.’ When we say ‘ It is just nine o’clock’ 
we do not mean that it is exactly nine o’clock, but that it is 
almost, or a little short of, nine o’clock. Similarly a phrase 
often heard, ‘I just missed it,’ means that I almost missed it. 
‘ I believe ’ can have have a vaguely introductory sense employed 
to open a discussion—I believe John and Pat fell out.’ We like 
also to strengthen the word ‘little’ or ‘ small,’ and we refer to a 
‘small little man ’—in this sense there is also a slight notion of 
endearment. We use great with for ‘ friendly with,’ or more often 
for ‘in love with’ ; “‘ Young Lochinvar,” I have been told more 
than once “‘ was great with a girl.” ‘ Old’ is used in a somewhat 
contemptuous sense—‘‘ There was an old child crying all night.” 
(The phrase pronounced ould eejit has no connection in meaning 
with the standard English ‘ old idiot ’—it is used tolerantly or 
contemptuously, according to context and the tone in which it is 
uttered). ‘ Tight ’ can mean ‘ niggardly with money,’ and there 
are a few interesting survivals of older English uses such as 
‘ affeard’ for ‘ afraid ’ and bully as a term of praise. 

There are also some interesting pronunciations. The words 
‘curd’ and ‘curb’ become by metathesis crud and crub ; so, 
too, cruddle for ‘ curdle.’ Pronunciations however, are a different 
matter. The examples I quote here are merely those which 
spring to mind readily, and which are not mentioned in Professor 
Hogan’s work. Anglo-Irish is a living language with characteris- 
tics of its own. These should be collected and systematised, 
and the first step towards this must be the compilation of local 
usages. At present they are being gradually pushed aside in a 
world that is opposed to variety in any form of human activity, 
even in speech. There must be countless characteristic phrasés 
similar to those I have mentioned ; it would be a thousand pities 
if they were to be lost. 


St. Kieran’s College, PETER BIRCH. 
Kilkenny. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


by 


J. G. McGarry. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Matt. V. 20-24: 


This passage is from the Sermon on the Mount. Christ has just declared solemnly 
to his hearers that He is come not to set aside the law but to fulfil it (So does the 
fruit “‘ fulfil,” or fill out the first blossoms). Indeed those who keep and teach the 
law are accounted greatest. But the disciples’ keeping the law (“‘ justice”) must 
not be like the Scribes,’ who were great sticklers for details of forms; it should be 
deeper and fuller (‘‘abound more”). Christ expands the law of charity. The 
Scribes took little notice of internal actions, of thoughts of hatred. Christ now 
expounds that law in a way richer and fuller than ever the scribes thought of. The 
implications of Christ’s “‘ I say to you’ are plain: speaking in His own right, not 
as even the greatest prophet, who would say, “‘ This is what the Lord commanded,” 
Christ proclaims His moral law, “ not as the prophets did for their fellow servants, 
but for those who owed obedience to Himself ’’ (St. John Chrysostom). 


Verse 22 does not mean (1) it isa mortal sin to be angry with one’s brother, (2) 
that it is a greater mortal sin to say ‘‘Raca’’ to one’s brother. Christ’s words are in the 
form of an implicit parable, and the mention of the ‘“‘ Judgement” and the “‘ Council ’”” 
would not only be clear to His hearers but an excellent illustration of His meaning. 
If we were to suppose the gradation as corresponding to crimes tried by the District ~ 
Court, Circuit Court, Central Criminal Court we should be near Christ’s thought. 
The following is a paraphrase of verse 22: ‘‘ The law forbids more than murder ; 
it forbids lesser actions, words and even thoughts of anger. You know yourselves 
how some offences leave you liable to trial and conviction at the local court, others 
still to a still more solemn trial by the Council or Sanhedrim, others still to trial 
and if convicted, dishonoured burial in the valley of Gehenna. It’s the same way 
here with the law of charity. To be angry in your heart with your brother—I don’t 
mean merely a blood-brother, you are all brothers—is a sin, if the anger is un- 
justifiable. To give expression to that anger in abusive words (‘ Raca ’ is equivalent 
to ‘empty head;’ ‘ noodle’) is worse still. Anger against another which uses 
grossest words of contumely (‘ fool’ is not just ‘amadan,’ but ‘ atheist’ or ‘ blas- 
phemer ’) is a still graver crime.” | 

So necessary indeed is fraternal charity that the prayer of the man who hates 
his fellow man is not acceptable to God. Even the most holy act of worship ought 
to be suspended for the sake of restoring charity between friends. This is not to be 
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taken as a literal liturgical direction : it is a rather parabolic way of expressing the 
importance of fraternal charity above everything else. ‘‘ The first present we should 
make to God,” says Bossuet, “‘ is a heart freed from coldness and enmity.” 
ANGER: 

(1) A capital sin because it leads to so many strifes and quarrels: yet it is 
a passion to which all men are a prey. (2) Christ was angry ; therefore anger is not 
necessarily a sin. To be justifiable it must be about a legitimate object and observe 
moderation. (3) The dangerous appeal of anger is that it gives its victim a feeling, 
a false and deceptive feeling, of power. ‘I can tell you, I told him off.” How 
foolish and inhuman is an exhibition of rage against a dumb beast! (Cf. Prov. XII. 
10.) (4) Though usually no more than a venial sin, anger can lead to many very 
grave results (Ecci XXVIII. 11). The impossible man at home is a “lion in the 
house ”’ (Ecci. IV. 35). Consider the anger of Herod (Matt. II. 16) and Roboam 
(Read ‘‘ Roboam ” in Knox’s Retreat for Priests) (3k. XII.). (5) ‘“‘ A mild answer 
turns away wrath”’ (Prov. XV.). But meekness is not simply not feeling anger, 
but keeping it under. St. Vincent de Paul, incredible as it may seem, was naturally 
of a bilious temperament and very subject to anger. Of His meekness Christ makes 
an argument to those who would follow him (Matt. XI. 29). 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Mark VIII. 1-9 (Matt. XV. 32-39). 


Scene: East coast of the Sea of Galilee. A crowd of 4,000, mixed Jews and 
Gentiles is gathered from the surrounding country. Note how Christ takes the 
initiative ; He has been observing His followers, for He notices that for three days 
they have eaten nothing but what they brought in their baskets (sandwiches etc.) ; 
He knows, too, some of them have come a long distance. Perhaps He has learned 
this from talking to them or by observing their dress or speech ; Christ was interested 
in such things. He never saw before Him a crowd, but men and women with all 
their particular ailments and accidents, hungry in body and soul. He knew this 
old man had walked fifty miles from near Caesarea Philippi, that woman was 
fasting since yesterday, having given the last crust to her child in the morning .... 
How great was the appeal of Christ and the spiritual hunger for his words and 
presence, that 4,000 people could forget their bodily needs for so long a time ! 

Verse 2. Christ’s word is not a polite and only-half-interested—“ Too bal 
about the crowd,” but expresses, in the original, intense pity. 

Verse 4. How could the apostles say this, having witnessed the earlier miracle’ 
of multiplication ? It was not Christ’s way to escape ordinary difficulties by working 
miracles. The apostles looked for a natural solution. Further the first multiplica- 
tion happened a good while previously and in any case the apostles could never 
ask for a miracle straight out. Lagrange says the reply of the apostles in the form 
of a question is a delicately pointed returning of the question, as if they were to 
say, “‘ Well, we are not able to feed them anyhow.” 

As in the case of the previous multiplication Christ’s questions and orders 
establish the credibility of the miracle (see Notes for Fourth Sunday in Lent). 
Again the fourfold action, taking, giving thanks, breaking, distributing. 
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TEMPERANCE : 


How richly the crowds were rewarded for their endurance of hunger and fatigue. 
The miracle is in the desert, too, far from the seductions of sense. 

Christ provided bread, not delicacies. On another occasion God granted in 
his anger the prayer of Israelites, who longed for flesh, “‘ till it came out at their 
nostrils ’’ (Numbers XI. 20). Temperance is the food of the strong, cf. Samson 
and St. John the Baptist. 

Sensuality is a universal passion. ‘‘ The man who is immune from passion for 
food and drink is truly great,”’ says St. Augustine. Consider the warning in Luke 
XXI. 34, that ‘our hearts be not overweighted with surfeiting and drinking.” 
“‘ Overweighted,”’ i.e. tied to earth, unable to soar in prayer or effort. 

The temperate man is the happy man, enjoying not a proud Stoic immunity 
from passion, but enjoying the peace of Christ : 

** A happy soul, that all the way. 
To Heaven, hath a summer’s day.” (Crashaw.) 

‘May Christ be at your table”’ is the prayer of St. John Chrysostom. An 
invited and honoured guest. The thought of him would banish excess, selfishness 
and remind us of his needy absent friends, the poor. ; 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Matt. VII. 15-21: 

This gospel needs little explanation ; its two chief ideas are now proverbial, 
“ wolves in sheep’s clothing ” and ‘“‘ knowing the tree by its fruits.” In the Sermon 
on the Mount Christ has been talking about the narrow gate to His Kingdom ; 
here He goes on to speak of the guides of the way. He does not mean false prophets 
in the strict sense but such leaders of thought as the Pharisees. Some commentators 
think the meaning of verse 16 is that the fruit which is the real test is the moral 
life of the prophet. Others consider there is no question here of morals but of 
doctrinal fruits. It is true that good morals can exist in those who profess heretical 
doctrines, and that you will know the truth of a doctrine only by the morals it 
produces in the long run. “‘ Luther preached blind obedience, unlimited respect for 
the grace of Jesus Christ. But his was sheep’s clothing and no more. The fruit 
" was revolt against the Church, rupture and disunion.”” (Lagrange.) 

Verses 17, 18, 19 with their repetition of “‘ good tree,” “ bad tree”’ are apt 
to sound to the listener somewhat of a rigmarole. V. 17 resuming the preceding © 
verse states the truth sententiously, a good tree produces good fruit. V. 18 says 
in substance that it could not be otherwise. V. 19 goes on to speak of a new but 
related matter, the end of the bad tree. We should remember, too, that these 
metaphors had for Christ’s hearers a freshness and immediacy which they have lost 
to-day. People who might see a man any day cutting down a dried up olive bres 
for firing would realise Christ’s point more quickly. 

You can push a comparison too far, and it would be very wrong to think that 
there were just two types of men, one intrinsically good and one intrinsically bad, 
as different as black is from white (The Manichees held this). Indeed if the saying 
of Christ were to mean that good fruits are always produced by good men 
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(exclusively), and bad fruits by bad men (exclusively), the only explanation 
possible would be that men were not free but predetermined in their 
actions. How clearly the story of the good Samaritan disproves such a theory ! 
The true meaning is that the actions of a man taken in the round and viewed in their 
long term results, show him to be a good or a bad man. We remember too, that at 
the Judgement day it is by this test of works that God decides whether men are 
bad or good, worthy of His hatred or His love. 

Nor should the saying ‘‘ by their fruits you shall know them ”’ be twisted to 
mean that only works count, and that what a man thinks or feels, or what church 
he belongs to makes no matter. When a saying such as this one of Our Redeemer’s 
becomes a proverb, it suffers in the mouths of people the fate of proverbs, to be 
liable to be twisted and strained in justification of odd practices. Christ talks of 
fruits not of work, and some of greatest fruits of man can be immanent actions— 
Faith, Hope, Charity. Is it not remarkable how little ‘‘ works ”’ figure in the portrait 
of Charity (1. Cor. XIII)? There is no fluster of activity; Charity ‘‘ sustains, 
believes, hopes, endures to the last.’” St. Paul indeed contrasts the sensational 
performances of moving mountains and being burned at the stake, works that come . 
to nothing. So little “‘ work’ of this kind had the Little Flower to her credit, 
that after her death one of the community wondered what Mother Superior would 
find to put in her obituary notice. 

Verse 21 clinches the emphasis on sincerity and the necessity of practising what 
we believe (cf. James I. 22 ff ‘‘ You must be honest with yourselves’). The cry 
“Lord, Lord” does not necessarily mean acknowledgement of Jesus as God, but 
it does mean acknowledgement of him as Superior to be obeyed. There is little 
use saying he is your Superior, if you do not obey the will of His Father. The 
implication is clear that Christ’s will is in conformity with the will of His Father 
(cf. Luke VI. 46). 

PROFESSION AND PRACTICE : 

The lesson is clear and stated frequently and with emphasis (cf. Epistle of 
St. James). It was the mistake of the Pharisees and of many of the Jews to think 
that by professing themselves Abraham’s sons they became the heirs to his promises 
(Luke III. 8). 

The Pharisees were not at first conscious deceivers ; a forgot what they 
should have remembered, that inner holiness was the chief thing, and that to be the 
sons of Abraham, they should be holy as he was. We also can forget those parts 
of God’s law that make no appeal to us or that do not suit our book. Self interest 
is a powerful deceiver. : 

Self denial is test of our sincerity. As denial it must be in things we do not 
like. The fact that the cross is to be taken up daily shows it must be in little things. 
Occasion for great heroism don’t occur every day. . 

In a world and age hostile to the faith, simple profession of religion is an act 
displaying courage and a live faith. In Ireland to-day where public opinion is so 
strong for the profession of our religion and the public decencies of life, we are in 
danger of doing right from motives of this world. ‘‘ When there is much talk of 
religion in a country, and much congratulation that there is a general concern for it, 
a cautious mind will feel anxious lest some counterfeit be, in fact, cats instead 


of (Newman). 
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Notes on the Sunday Gospels 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Luke XVI. 1-9. 


The charge is not fraudulent conversion but bad management of the 
estate. From his attitude to work, it would seem that the steward had been living 
a high life and making himself as grand a gentleman as his master, a fault 
with his class when the master is far from them (Luke XII. 45). The steward is 
commanded to present a financial statement of his administration. His soliloquy 
throws light on his character; work is out of the question, to sit with a begging 
bowl would be unthinkable. If he could only think of some plan which would 
enable him to continue in idleness without becoming an object of derision. Any 
office of supervision will clearly be out of the question in future. Note that his 
concern is for his future, for security and not the overcoming of his present em- 
barrassment and the saving of his face. 


His plan is an effective and thoroughly immoral one. It is revealed to all his 
debtors in common, thereby making all accomplices of his crime. The steward 
does not attempt any fraudulent change of figures but has new bills made out and 
has it done by his debtors. 


Our Douay-Challoner translation of V. 8 is wrong. It is not Our Redeemer but 
the steward’s master who commends the rogue. The parable is not told for its own 
sake and consequently as the fate of the steward is not the point of the story, but 
only his cleverness and precision, we are not told what punishment he received. 
The “‘ commendation ’”’ does not mean at all that the steward was let off or con- 
tinued in office. No employer could trust such a one for a moment, but such a 
clever piece of roguery would have to be admired. Compare our saying of some very 
clever murderer, ‘‘ what an extraordinary brain and cunning he has! Isn’t it a pity 
he wouldn’t put it to better use ? ” 

This fine phrase, ‘‘ the children of light” is not found in the Old Testament 
cf. John I. 8-9: XII. 36: Eph. V. 8). The wise men of the world are buried in 
their cares, burrowing like moles, ‘‘ like a nation in the mines’”’: the children of 
light enjoy the light of God’s countenance on them and walk erect and boldly forward 
“as in the daytime ”’ (Rom. XIII. 13). Worldly minded people are shrewder in 
their approach to their fellows than the children of light. But this inferiority must 

. not embarrass the good ; let them take a page out of the book of the worldly. 

Verse 9 gives the lesson of the parable. Buy yourself a safe future as the 
steward planned, but not by dishonest means but rather by using riches, so often 
used dishonestly, to buy you a welcome from the saints in heaven. A sort of white 
blackmail. 


WEALTH : 
The mammon of iniquity. Since the Fall man is powerfully attracted by this 
passion. Quid non auri sacri fames. Selling the needy for a pair of shoes ie: VIII. 
6). Joining house to house and adding field to field (Is. V. 8). 

The great danger of seeking wealth is that it admits no other service or interest. 
“ You cannot serve God and mammon ”’ (Luke XVI. 13). And the pity is that the 
man given to service of mammon does not perceive the loss, some times even thinks 
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he is serving God by serving mammon. “ Thrift, which he calls interest,’’ says 
Shylock. But to set our heart on riches is to waste everything, to lay up our treasures 
in sacks riddled with holes. 

All men agree in denouncing avarice, seen in monstrous proportions. To-day 
when we are aware of the social obligation of wealth, avarice is a crime against society. 
Yet it is a fault with nearly everyone. For this reason religious make a vow of 
poverty to save their spiritual advancement from the downward pull of this great 
passion. 

Christians are only tenants here, living in furnished apartments. We take 
nothing of that with us, shrouds have no pockets. We must invest the wealth of 
this world wisely. ‘‘ Disinherited and the world is ours—beggars that bring riches 
to miany ”’ (2 Cor. VI. 10). 

Think of the people you really admire. How few of them ever cared for wealth! 
The saints, of course, did not care at all. St. John Chrysostom says: ‘‘ The rich 
man is not the man who owns a great deal, but the man who gives a great deal” 
and elsewhere in the sarne sermon (“ Statues,” Hom. II.). ‘‘ Do you want to get 
rich ? Have God for your friend and you shall be richest man alive.” 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 


Luke XIX. 41-47 (Matt. XXI. 10-19 ; Mark XI. 11-19 ; Luke XIX. 47-48). 


Time : Monday of Holy Week. 

Christ’s love for Sion, the beloved city, comes to a point of anguish in these 
last heart-breaking days. The glory of the city on that Spring morning, was en- 
chanting. The eye fell at once on the temple of Herod, its white marble radiant 
in the sun. Around were clustered the humble dwellings of Jerusalem. But Christ 
did not look on the city, with the eyes of a poet, but seeing the rebellious heart 
of a God visited city (Read ‘‘ In the Steps of the Master” (Morton), pp. 18-19. 
** Never had I seen a more intolerant city ’’). 

During His agony and passion, it has been ‘iain, Christ shed no tears. 
It is only for the city, or rather for its people, that He now laments (v. 42). If these 
people had known—their not knowing was due to culpable ignorance on their part— 
as Christ knew, how to secure peace. These were the truths Christ had been preach- 
ing up and down the country, his whole message. They are hidden now from the 
people of this city, because they will not see them. The picture of the besieged city 
which is a conventional one, corresponded to the facts of Titus’ taking of Jerusalem 
(a.p. 70). “‘ Visitation ” may be a visitation of justice or one of mercy (Luke I. 18). 
** Thy day,”’ Knox translates as ‘‘ this day that is granted thee.” 

Christ had driven the merchants and traffickers from the Temple on a previous 
occasion (John II. 15). But that had not put an end to the abuse. “ For the con- 
venience of worshippers ” as the notice would no doubt phrase it, victims for sacrifice 
could be bought in the portico of the Court of the Gentiles. A bureau de change, too, 
was provided in the same place for pilgrims of the diaspora who wished to change 
their foreign coins into home currency. The priests, so jealous and finical about 
many points of law, raised no protest against this desecration, perhaps they even 

‘ had a certain interest in the business (cf. the sons of Heli I K. Chapter 2). The parvis 
of the temple, which should remind all who approached of the holiness of the place 
and be separated from the profane world had then become no better than an oriental 
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bazaar. To-day at Mecca pilgrims to the Mahommedan shrine are still shamelessly 
exploited by local traders who sell sacrificial victims. In every age as respect for the 
holiness of God’s house lessens, the more easily are commercial pretexts admitted. 
(The efforts of St. Charles Borromeo to put an end to the desecration of the famous 
Duomo of Milan is a case in point. “It was used for business and pleasure, for 
marketing and gossip, and as a highway, for the two transept doors provided a 
useful short cut for pedestrians ’—“‘ A Prince of Pastors ”’ by Margaret Yeo, p. 115.) 

The overthrowing of the stands and tables shows the vigour of Christ’s anger. 
“ A cave of brigands,”’ the phrase echoes Jeremiah VII. 11. El Greco’s realisation 
of this scene is one of the world’s masterpieces of painting. 

Tue TEARS OF CHRIST: 

The love of Christ for Jerusalem, and his tears over the city bring very near 
to us how real and warm is his humanity. ‘‘ We can read between these lines the 
anguish that clutched the Saviour’s loving heart ”’ (Fillon III. 246). 

“‘ Jesus wept, therefore, not merely from the deep thoughts of His under- 
standing, but from spontaneous tenderness; from the gentleness and mercy, the 
encompassing loving-kindness and exuberant, fostering affection of the Son of God 
for His own work, the race of man. Their tears touched him at once, as their miseries 
had brought Him down from heaven. His ear was open to them, and the sound of 
weeping went at once to his heart.’’ (Newman: “ Tears of Christ at the Grave of 
Lazarus,” P. & P. III. 133. This is one of Newman’s most moving sermons). 

How revolting a sight must be the ruin by sin of God’s master work of creation, 
asoulin grace! That she who sat in purple should batten on filth (cf. Lamentations 
of Jeremiah). 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
Luke X VIII. 9-14. 


Surely the best known of all our gospels, this story is not without a touch of 
satire. There is the usual admirable economy in the narrative, the same vigour and 
penetration. This is not a story against Pharisees or in favour of Publicans, but 
a story for everyman, be he Pharisee or Publican. The lesson is plainly that the 
repentant prayer of a humble man is better than the complacent prayer of a self- 
satisfied one. 

Josephus spoke of the Pharisees as ‘‘ a sect of Jews who thought themselves 
more pious than others,” a judgement remarkably like the words of verse 9. The 
prayer is private prayer which was more pleasing to God when made in his holy 
place. The temple, as every one knew, overtopped the city. 

The Pharisee prays standing, the way all Jews prayed. But there is a suggestion 
in the Greek verb of a certain consciousness in his address—“ one hand on the lapel 
of his coat, the other under his coat-tail, you fancy,” Knox says. His prayer begins 
well, with thanks, but soon turns out to be an inventory of his credits, or what he 
takes for credits. The Law prescribed only one fast day in the year, required tithes 
only of produce of the fields. Our Pharisee goes very much further. He prays 
“to himself ’’ or “in his heart.” ‘‘ There is” Knox comments with characteristic 
subtlety ‘‘a pride which loves to be inconspicuous and leave demonstrativeness 
to publicans.”’ 
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The publican also stands at prayer, but far from the Pharisee. His prayer is 
humble and penitent, yet secret though it is, he is not ashamed to confess exteriorly 
his confusion of soul by striking his breast. His prayer has profited the Publican 
more than the Pharisee’s has profited him. 


“‘ Two went to pray, or rather say, 
One went to brag, th’ other to pray. 
One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where th’ other dares not send his eye. 
One nearer to God’s altar trod ; 
The other to the altar’s God.” 


Crashaw—“ Steps to the Temple.” 


PHARISEE. 


‘“* The Pharisee did not altogether forget the duties of his position and what was 
expected of him. The Holy Name is invoked. He ever “ gives thanks ” to God for 
what he is. But he contrives to corrupt these outwardly good things by the loath- 
some spirit of pride.... Man is never so contemptible as when he is boasting. 
A braggart cuts a sorry figure at all times, but especially before the Court of Heaven 
.... If the Pharisee had only kept to a verse of the Penitential psalms, he might have 
prayed to some purpose... . he seems to have preferred his own prayer. It may 
have been composed in more fashionable Hebrew. But in truth he was not a success 
as acomposer. For whilst doing his best to make a prayer he merely succeeded in 
making a speech—which is the least successful way of approaching the Infinite.” 


Vincent McNabb, O.P., 


The Science of Prayer,” pp. 99-100. 


PUBLICAN : 


‘* He stands out before us as an engaging type of those lonely and self-depreca- 
tory souls who win everyone to their side. He is utterly uuconscious of all else but 
his own sin. Though the figure of the braggart blocked the view of the altar, he 
does not see him, he does not notice him. How often do we hear men say, “I will 
never set my foot in church whilst such a one is there’; or ‘‘ I am wicked, but Iam 
not a hypocrite.” The publican, sorely tempted as he may have been to mingle 
comparisons with his prayers, kept undauntedly to himself.... He based his 
hopes not on the realisation of his own strength, but on his sense of sin and on 
his own realisation of God’s mercy towards sinners. And thus whereas.the Pharisee 
made the longer prayer, the publican made the better.” 


Ibid, p. 100. 


J. G. McGarry. 
St. Patrick’s College, 


Maynooth. 
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‘BOOKS AND REVIEWS 


The Religious ‘Orders and Congregations of Great Britain and Ireland. 


By Peter Anson. Pp. 413. Stan- 
brook Abbey, Worcester. 1949. 


THE need has been felt for a long 
time for such a book as this, which 
would give some account of the aims, 
rule and activities of the various 
Orders and Congregations. Such 
previous works as had appeared were 
far from complete and have been long 
out of print. 


The method followed is to give an 
account of the origins and aims of 
each Order, its distinctive habit and 
tule, the various houses and branches. 
The volume should not be mistaken 
for a mere directory—names of the 


' present occupants of various offices 


are, very properly, not included. The 
author justifies his fuller account of 
the older and monastic liturgical 
groups on the ground that their lives 
are less familiar to the public. 
Mr. Anson writes of such communities 
with particular authority. 


Obviously a work of this scope will 
need to be revised from time to time, 
and I hope that its sales will soon call 
for a new edition. I have noted, 
checking some entries, that the Irish 
house of The Society of the Divine 
Word (Steyl Missionaries) at Dun- 
amon is omitted. On page 87 some 
lines of type have fallen out. In the 
next edition I hope the publishers 
will consider discontinuing the present 
separate indexes for communities of 
men and women. These do not make 
for easy reference. A distinguishing 
spade in a combined index would be 


The author and publishers are to 
be congratulated on this enterprise. 
Priests and religious will find the 
volume useful and interesting. It 
will be invaluable for curial work, 
and of very great assistance to 
priests who are concerned with the 
direction of vocations to the religious 


life. 
J. G. McGarry. 


Oberammergau and its Passion Play. | 


By Elisabethe Corathiel. Pp. 152. 
Burns Oats. Price 10/6. 


To most people ‘ Oberammergau ”’ 
means the Passion play that is done 
there. But if it never had a Passion 
play, this delightful village tucked 
away in the Bavarian Alps would be 
well worth visiting for its own sake. 
This book gives a good account both 
of the place and the play. Even 
stay-at-home travellers will be inter- 
ested in the history of this little 
community which has so faithfully 

reserved the best of its aya 

vveryone who knows the people of 
Oberammergau has fallen in love 
with them. They are, of course, 
intensely Catholic. According to our 


author the original inhabitants were 
“ undoubtedly Celts.’’ Readers who 
are muintir-na-tire-minded will be 
encouraged by learning from these 
pages how much this small com- 
munity, wisely directed by their own 
local council (assisted by their priests 
and the monks from the neighbouring 
monastery of Ettal) have been able 
to achieve, though they have little 
resources to fall back upon except 
their own talent, self-reliance, and 
industry. The wood-carving in- 
dustry of Oberammergau has for 
centuries been as famous as its 
The thres hundred 

e three year history of 
author gives a ind-the-scenes 
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account of how the play is produced 
to-day. It is an immense under- 
taking. For instance, over 1,000 
costumes are required. In the first 
scene (the Triumphal Entry) up to 
600 people take part. Needless to 
say, the play would not have acquired 
the fame that it has, but for the 
religious motive behind it and the 
meticulous and pious care that is 
taken in the selection of the cast, the 
ae of the costumes, and the 

g rehearsals needed by the chorus 
of the actors. The prolonged 
acting is itself a feat of endurance. 
On one occasion Anton Lang in the 

of Christus fainted on the cross. 
ust after the curtain had descended. 


There are fifteen excellent full-size 
photographs of Oberammergau and 
of some of the chief actors and scenes 
from the play. (We could sacrifice 
one of them for a useful map.) 
Intending travellers are given some 
practical advice on how to get there 
and on prices and booking for the 
play. There is also, for good measure, 
a description of the many tableaux 
play. 

Those who have seen the Passion 
play agree that it is an unforgettable 
experience. As a spiritual exercise, 
it deserves some remote preparation 
such as this book provides. 

James MacLouGHLIn. 


The Legion of Mary. 


Cecily Hallack. 
Frederick Muller. Price 8/6. 


Tuts is a fifth edition of Cecily 
Hallack’s history of the Legion of 
Mary. It has been brought fully 
up-to-date by an additional chapter 
by the Rev. Michael O’Carroll, D.D., 

C.S.SP., on the expansion of the 
Legion since 1938, the year of Cecily 


Hallack’s death. The early chapters - 


tell the story of the founding of the 
Legion in Dublin in 1921. The pace 
quickens as the author follows the 
Legion in its dramatic encircling of 
od: So 
e beginnings were modest. Some 
fifteen people came together in 
Dublin to visit the friendless and 
forgotten inmates in the women’s 
wards of the Dublin workhouse 
infirmary. To ensure regular visita- 
tion of the infirmary they allotted 
one ward to two people and decided 
on a weekly meeting for reports on 
visits and plans for future ones. 
is little group hardly regarded 
themselves as a society at all, but 
from the start they ted the 
thesis of St. Louis Marie de Montfort’s 
“True Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin ’’ that if Our Lord deigned to 
accept our Lady’s care as “‘ He grew 
in grace,’’ Christians would also grow 
in grace if they sought the same care. 
It was clear to them that we can rely 
on Mary to an unlimited d and 
they acted accordingly. 


more they realized that the Christian 
wee is an apostolic faith, that the 
, as Pére Plus remarks, 
wis one to whom God has entrusted 
his fellowmen.”” But they also 
realized that one’s obligations as an 
apostolic Christian are not dis- 
charged by merely writing a cheque 
for a charitable organisation or 
indulging ‘‘a vague feeling of soft 
heartedness.’’ In rendering of their 
personal service there was to be no 
hint of patronizing superiority, no 
trace of shock at the degradation 
discovered. 
The Legion (incidentally the name 
“‘ Legion of Mary ’’ was not used till 
1925) began with one definite task, 
which, they found, led to others. 
For instance, errands for the patients 
in the Infirmary brought them into 
contact with every kind of outcast 
from society and so the Legion took 
a hand in solving the problem of the 
“girl on the streets’’ and of the 
down and outs of both sexes. 
The result was the Sancta Maria 
hostel for the first class and the 
Moruing Star and Regina Coeli 
hostels for the latter. 


The realism, patience and devotion 
of the Legionaries is seen to ad- 
vantage in the runni of these 
hostels. Regimentation is reduced 
to a minimum and every effort is 
made to create a homely atmosphere. 
There is no foolish optimism about 
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results or undue despondency about 
temporary failures for the Legion 
never admits a permanent failure. 
Up to 1927 the organisation of the 
Legion was confined to Dublin. In 
that year the first Praesidium outside 
Dublin was formed in Waterford and 
in the same year the movement 
crossed the sea to Scotland. In 1929 
the Legion came to the author’s own 
country, where Miss Hallack con- 
sidered it a powerful agency for 
ng! 


ancient title of ‘‘ Mary 
Since 1930 the Legion has penetrated 
to the missionary lands, and mission- 


aries have vied with one another in 
paying tribute to its worth. 
taking Catechism classes, visiting the 
sick and looking after the church 
Legionaries have given overworked 
priests more time for the “ mi 

of the word.”’ One is reminded of the 
early days of the Church in Jeru- 
salem. 


Cecily Hallack has done justice to 
a great story of generosity and faith, 
and her book will be a source of 
renewed inspiration to all those who 
helped to make that story. 


MicHaEt Harty. 
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